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LIVERPOOL ana LONDON 


and GLOBE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 





Capital and Accumulated Assets 


$26,740,105 70. 


NEW YORK OFFICE : 


45 William Street, N. Y. 


ASSETS OF NEW YORK BRANCH: 
et Bi see es $442,000 00 
Loans on Bonds and Mort- 

ee 1,237,400 00 
United States 5-20 Bonds.... 707,618 75 
10-40 “ . 212,056 25 
Funded Debt. 113,750 00 
Currency 6 per 


“oe “ 
“ “ 


429,331 25 
United States Bonds 6 per 
Cent.—1881_........_.. 
Com ie Beek... ..-....... 
Premiums in course of Col- 
lection 


106,312 50 
133,339 30 


319,701 47 
70,023 32 
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FISK & HATCH, 
BANKERS 
No. 5 NASSAU STREET, N. Y. 

U. S. Government Bonds of all issues 
and denominations bought and sold direct 
at current market rates, in large or small 
amounts to suit all classes of investors 
and institutions, and for immediate deliv- 
ery; and all business connected with in- 
vesuments in Government bonds, transfers 
of Registered certificates, Exchange of 
Coupon Bonds for Registered, Collection 
of interest &c., attended to on favorable 
erme 

All other marketable Stocks and Bonds 
bought and sold on Commission; Gold 
Coupons and American and Foreign 
Coin bought and sold; approved deposit 
accounts received. 


FISK & HATCH. 





‘THE CITY BANK, 


LONDON, England. 
INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, A.D. 1855 





HEAD OFFICE, { (Corner of Fi Finch ae Ttread- 


f 34 Old Bond Street ; 
BRANCH 25. é Lh, syne Court Road; 
OFFICES. {570 \e O81 Sagware Road 
(72 7 Lowndes Terrace, Ta htebriage. 
Supscrisep Capitat._--£1,200,000 0 0 
(60,000 Shares of £20 each.) 





Paip-up CaPiTaL_..--.. £600,000 0 0 
Reservep Funp-_--.--- £170 000 0 6 
Directors 


Joun Jonzs, Eeq., Chairman. 


Henry Viours East, Esq. 

Anvrew Lawair, Esq. 

Rosgat Liorp, 

Wa. McArtuur, Eaq., 
Ald., M. P. 


\Joaquin De Marowa Esq. 
Wittiam Simpson, Esq. 
James E. Vannen, Esq. 
\Georer Youno, Esq 

+» M.P, |Huenry Jon ATKinson, Esq 
Wm. Macnaceuntan, Esq. 


Manager 
ALrreev Georor KunnepY. 


Secrdary—C. J. Woars. 

Accounts opened with approved Ameri- 
can and other Foreign Firms or Banks, 
t such moderate rates of Commismon as shal! be consid- 
red consistent with sound mutual advantage. 
The interest upon such accounts is calculated at current 
rates on daily balances, and is made up on the 30th June 
and 31st December in each year. 

Demand Cheques and Exchange honored ~ a 4 
proved previous or 

opened against first-cl ble in ae 
Mercantile and Marginal Credits are aoed, as also Letters 
of Credit upon any leading Commercial City. 


Travellers’ Credits 
encashed when issued by Clients, and every de- 
Se ot general Banking Business 


sacted. 
The Officers and Ulerks ot the Bank are pledged not to 
transaction of aay of ite customers. 
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NEW YORK BANKERS, _ 





uncan, Sherman & Co., 
BANKERS, 
‘orner Pine and Nassau Streets, NEW YORK, |. 


'seUn 
IRCULAR NOTES AND TRAVELING CREDITS 


AVAILABLE IN ALL THE PRINOUIPAL CITIES 
OF THE WORLD. 


CRANSFERS OF MONEY BY TELEGRAPH, TO 
EURUPE AND THE PACIFIC COAST. 


soo Sel vaS ON Favonssue Teun 

e OUN TLE BROTHERS, 
Bankers, 12 Wall St., New York, 
allow interest on deposite, draw 
Bills on London and Paris ; also 
issue Letters of Credit available 
at all points at home and abroad. 
Make Cable Transfers. 


WALTER T. HATOCA, NATL W. T. HATCH, 
Member Stock & Gold Exe’ 8. Member Stock Exchange. 


'/W. T. HATCH & SON, 


BANKERS, 
34 Wall Street, NEW YORK, 


DEALERS IN 


United States Securities, 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE, &c., 
BUY AND BELL ON COMMISSION 


RAILWAY STOCKS, BONSS AND GOLD. 


Also, Gold ever the counter,in lote to suit customers, at 
the market price for the moment. 


Liberal cements = 

















with Banks and 

Special Attention paid d'to ‘Orders for Investment. 

Greenebaum Brothers & Co., 
BANKERS, 

i Nassau Street, N. Y., 


CORNER OF WALL STREET.) 
CHICAGO HOUSE: H. Greenebaum & Co. 


Issue Drafts and Credits on Kurope 








AND MAKE 
Cable Transfers 
ON EUROPE AND CALIFORNIA. 








MEN AND IDIOMS 
OF WALL STREET. 
A Dictionary of Terms used on the 


American Bourse. 


CONTAINING A CONSERVATIVE PLAN OF 
PRIVATE pat 
A COMPLETE LIST OF DEFAULTED R. B. BANKS, 
WITH A SKETCH OF DIFFERE NT METHODS 
OF DEALING IN STOCKS, BONDS AND GOLD, 
EXPL. —— = MYSTERI«S OF THE 
REET; Also, 

A SERIES OF SKETCHES ‘OF THE CHARACTER 
ISTICS OF THE 
REPRESENTATIVE MEN OF WALL ‘wed 

72 Pages. Sent free to any address. 


JOHN HICKLING & CO., Bankers and ies 


BROWN BROTHERS & Co 


59 Wall Street, NEW YORK, 


issue, against cash deposited, or satisfac- 
tory guarantee of repayment, Circular 
Credits for Travelers in Dodlars for use 
in the United States and adjacent coun- 
tries, andin Pounds ‘Sterling for use in 
any part of the world. 





THEY ALSO ISSUE COMMEROIAL OREDITS, 
MAKE CABLE TRANSFERS OF MONEY BETWEEN 
THIS COUNTRY AND ENGLAND, AND DRAW 
BILLS OF EXCHANGE ON GREAT BRITATM AND 
CRELAND. 


J, & W. SELIGMAN & 60. 
BANKERS. 


21 BROAD STREET NEW YORK. 
ISSUE LETTERS OF CREDIT 
FOR TRAVELERS! 
Payable in any part ot Europe, Asia, 

Africa, Australia and America. 
Draw Bills of Exchange and make tele- 


graphic transfers of money on Europe and 
California. 





H.C, WILLIAMS & CO 


BANEERS, 

49 WALL STREET, N. Y¥., 
Transact a general BANKING business, 
Deal in INVESTMENT’ Securctes, 
Buy and Sell on Commission, 
STOCKS, BONDS AND GOLD 
FOR CASH, OR ON TIME. 


e Dividends and Coupons Collected. 
Interest Alkowed on Deposits. 


HENKY ©, WILLIAMS, FRANK E, WILLIAMS 
B. D. SKINNER. 


CNOBLAUCH & LICHTENSTEIN, 


BANKERS, 
37 Broad Street, 


New York. 


Draw fills of Exchange and Issue Letters of Credit on 
all principal cities of Euro 

Oyen Credits on SHAN HAE and YOKOHAMA. 

Telegraphic Travsfers mad 


Ceneral Partners........ 





2. 
OHARLES KNOBLAUUH, 
PAUL LIOHTENSTEIN, 





72 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 





Special Partner.—DEUTSCHE BANE #® ‘'y, 
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__NEW PUBLICATIONS, 








A GRACEFUL TRIBUTE. 
Mas’ Louise CuanpLer Mouton, author of 
 «* Bed-Time Stories,” but better known as the 
Brilliant Literary Correspondent ‘‘L. C. M.,” 
pays this graceful tribute to Sr. Nicoxas : 
“Sr. Nichoras seems to me, if not the best 
— young folks’ magazine, at least the 

t one which the English-speaking world has 
yet seen. It is a delightful piece of extrava- 
gance to have two serials ranning at once, by 
two such acthors as Louisa M. Alcott and J. T. 
Trowbridge. Miss Alcott’s ‘ Litre Women’ 
was the most popular book since ‘ Uncte Tom's 
Casry,' and already one can see that the ‘ Eicnr 
Cousins’ must be nearly related to the ‘ Little 
Women’ in worth and wit—first cousins at least. 
As for Mr. Trowbridge’s ‘Youna Surveyor,’ I 
like him so much ia January, that I am deter- 
mined to make his further acquaintance. 

* But, after all, the ‘ Eraur Cousins’ and the 
Youne Surveyor’ are only welcome guests— it 
8 Mrs. Dodge who keeps house in St. Nicnoxas 
nd makes a magazine as Madame Racamier 

made a salon, drawing from each visitor his 
best, and charming alike by her speech aud by 
her silence,"’ 


A CAPITAL STORY FOR BOYS. 


J.T. Trowbridge’s Western Serial, just begun 
in Sr. Nicuoxas, gives a true picture of life on 
the prairies, and, moreover, touches boy-natare 
on precisely the right key. Full of fascinating 
and spirited incident as it is, it has the rare 
quality of showing the real manliness and every- 
day satisfaction, in a boy’s knowing how to do 
his work well, Our Young Surveyor, with his 
jolity and sound practical sense, will be a 
power among the boys of America. 


ST. NICHOLAS FOR FEBRUARY 
Has some very striking features—a beautifal 
Froytisprece, ‘The Marmosets,” from one of 
Sir Epwin Lanpszer’s paintings ; and ‘*The 
Ice Boat Song,” from Hans: Batnxen—set to 
music by Georce J. Huss; a Valentine St 
by Susan Coormper ; an Article on the M rt- 
facture of Valentines, with hints how to 7»! e 
them -- besides the usual charming variety in its 
contents. 


Make the Children Happy at Home 
By a year’s subscription to Sr. Nicuoras, piice 
only $3.00. Vol. 1 bound in red and gold, 
$4.00 ; with gilt sides and gilt edges, $5.00. 


with a year's subscription to Scrryer’s Monr 
UY, or any other $4.00 Magazine, $10.00. Post- 
age prepaid. 

For Sale and Subscriptions received by all 
Booxse.teas and Postmasters. 


SCRIBNER & CO., 654 Broadway, N. Y. 
THE REMINGTON WoRKe 


One year's subscription and Vor. One, Nowe 
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THE NEW IMPROVED 
REMINGTON 


SEWING MACHINE 


AWARDED 


The “Medal for Progress,” 
AT VIENNA, 1873 
The Hiomesr Onver or ‘ MepaL” AWARDED at 


THE Exposition. 
No Sewing Machine Received a Higher 
Prize. 


A FEW GOOD REASONS 

1.—A New Invention Tuorovonty Testep and secured 
by Letters Patent. 

2.—Makes a perfect tock sritcm, alge on both sides 
on all kinds of goods 

3.—Runs Licur, Smoorn, Nowerkss and Rapip—best 
combination of qualities. 

4@.—Dvnavte—Kuns for Years without 5 

6.— Will do all varieties of Work and #ancey Stitching in 
4 superior manner. 

6.—Is Most easily Managed by the operator. Length of 
stitch may be altered while running, and machine can b 
threaded without passing thread through holes. 

7.—Design Simple, Ingenious, Elegant, forming the 
stitch without the use of Cog Wheel Gears, Rotary Can» 
or Lever Arms. Has the Aufomatic Drop Feed, which 
sasures uniform length of stitch at any speed, Has our new 
Thread Controller, which allows easy moveTuent of needle 


Harrison’s Young Ladies’ Journal. 


¥ 





Ga-< © a o< t 


HONITON. 

POIN’ LIMOGES, MEDILZVAL und all Fancy 
Braids. TRACINGS and WORK BEGUN. Linen Lacey 
THREADS, &c. Supplied by Mme. GURNEY, at the 
lowest Imported prices, 186 Atlantic Street, BROOK- 
LYN, L. L.; N.Y. P.O. Box 3527. 

GS INSTRUCTION BOOKS in all the above Laces, 
SAMPLES and PRICE LISTS, 25 cents. 











BALD HEADS 


Can be covered with a piece «xactly fitted to the Bald 
spot, so perfect, and with work so ingeniously contrived 
as to appear each hair just issuing trom the skin, the 
hair being conely of the same shade and texture as the 
growing hair; they are so perfect they cannot be de- 
tected. Made only at BATCHELUR’S celebrated Wig 
Factory, No. 16 Bond Street, New York. 


HAIR DYE. 


BATCHELOR’S CELEBRATED HAIR DYE is spien- 
did. It never fails. The only true and perfect Dye, 


Harmless, reliable, i No p nt, 
ne ridiculous tints; remedies the ill effects of bad d es, 
jeaves the hair soft and beautiful Black or Brown. 1d 
and properly applied at LATCHELOR’S Wig Factory, 
No. 16 Bond Street, N. Y Sold by all druggists. 








W. % Batchelor’s Curative Ointment 


immediately cures Ring-Worm, Tetter, Itching of the 
Head, and all Eruptions of the Skin, Face, or Body. 


W. A. Batchelor’s Alaska Seal Oji 


for the Hair. The best Hair Oil in use. 


W. A. Batchelor’s Dentifrice #;,beti; 


preserving the Teeth & Gums and deodorizing the Breath. 


W. A. Batchelor’s New Cosmetique, 


Black or Brown, for tinting the Hair, Whiskers, or 
Moustachios without greasing them. Sold at the fac- 
tory, No. 16 Bond Street, New York, and by all druggists. 
Ask for them. 





— -~——__—___ ——- —_ 


BEWARE of WORTHLESS IMITATIONS 
AND COUNTERFEITS! 


ROWN’S 


Essence or 


Jute Garo 


PREPARED 


—-- BY — 


Frepericx Brown, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA 


———— -»—-—__ 


THIS RELIABLE PREPARATION, one of 
the oldest of American Pharmaceutical Pro- 
ducts, still maintains its enviable reputation, 
and finds a steadily increasing sale without 
advertising, and in spite of piracy. 

Its high reputation has tempted the cupidity 
of parties, whose only excuse for their unfair 
simulations, exists in the great popularity of 
the original, and accidental similarity of their 
names. 

BROWN’S ESSENCE OF JAMAICA GINGER 
is protected by.the private Proprietary Stam 
of the manufacturer, which is incorporated with 
the steel plate label. = 





The sinben of Druggists and thé Trade generally, is called 
| to the Price List of 
ENCLISH & FRENCH 
MEDICINES & PHARMACEUTICAL 
PREPARATIONS, 
Which will be mailed on application, 


FrREDERIcK Brown, 
(Established 1822) 


IMPORTING, MANUFACTURING 
, & DISPENSING CHEMIST, 





bar and prevents injury to thread. 

S.—ConsTaverion most careful and rintsueD. It is 
manufactured by the most skillful and experrence 4 mecha: + 
ics attle celetrated REMINGTON AKMOKY, ILION 
N. Y. New York Office NO # MADISON SQUAR¥ 
Koare® By nwee 


W. E. Gus ier Fifth and Chestnut Streets, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








MISFIT CARPETS. 
aGood Second-Eiand and Misfit 


ENGLISH BRUSSELS, THREE-PLY and INGRAIN CARPETS, OIL CLOTHS 
MATTINGS, &c., very cueap, at the old place, 


412 FULTON STREET, - - 


NEW YORE. 


(SIDE ENTRANCE.) 
5" Goods sent to any] part of the Country Free of Charge, . 9&3 


A BRILLIANT NOVEL, 
BY ” 


J W. DE FOREST, 


Author of “ Overland,” and “ Kate Beaumont.” 


NOW READY, 
THE 


WETHEREL AFFAIR! 


One Volume, 8vo., Cloth, - $1.75 
Paper Cover, - - - - 1.00 





“ Tt will be a hardened novel reader who sha. not find 
this story bright and fresh.”’— Nation, New York. 

*A most natural, humorous, and piquant love story’ 
—N. Y. Tribune. 

‘*He is to-day perhaps, the ablest American novelist ’, 
—Galazy Magazine, New York. 

Overland, by J. W. De Forest, places the author in 
he front rank of American writers of fiction.””— Saturday, 
Evening Gazette, Boston. 





RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 
OVERLAND, By J. W. De Forest, - = $100 
A FAIR SAXON By Justin McCarthy, - 1 00 
r'HE ROSE OF DISENTIS, From the German of 

Zachokke, - ° - - te » 2 
LADY JUDITH, Hy Justin McCarthy, ~ 1 00 


Mrs. ANNIE EDWARDS’ 
RECENT NOVELS. 


of the price, 


SHELDON & COMPANY, 


Magazines.” - ‘dhe News, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


‘Why not Subseribe 


THE GALAXY 


Best American Magazine 


No Family can Afford to do Without it. 
IT GIVES MORE GOOD AND. ATTRACTIVE 
READING MATTER FOR THE MONEY 
©4nan ANY OTHER PERIODICAL 
OR BCOK PUBLISHED IN 
THE OCOUNTRY. 


Price $4 per year. Send for Prospectus 


**It is certainly the best of American 
Magazines .’’— Express, Buffalo, N. ¥. 


AGREE THAT 


THE GALAXY 


Is the Best and Most Ablv Edited 
American Macazine. 


“A model periodical; a credit to 
American periodical literature.”—Phta 
«eaphia Press. 


Who would not give $4,00 to Se- 
cure such a Monthly Visitans for 
the year 1875! 


Subscribe at Once. 


At can be h @ with either “ Harper’s Weekly” vt 
“Harper's sazir.” or * Appleton’s Weekly,” or ** Tne 
allion” for Sev+s Dottars per annum. 


SHELDON & COMPANY, 








NEW YORKs 


Either of the above sent by ma)l, post-paid, on receipt 


‘In enterprize, literary ability, and 
in the thoroughness that marks each de- 
partment, the ‘Galaxy’ stands in the 
front rank of American and European|(One hour's ride by Morris and Essex R.B. Five 








SUMMER RETREATS. 


 COZZENS’ 
WEST POINT HOTEL, 


WILL BE 
Opened on or about the Ist of June. 


For further particulars address EDWARD 
COZZENS, Wesr Point, New York. 


GLEN PARK HOTEL, 


This well-known house, to which is attached 
A vaLussLe MINERAL ann MAGNETIC Spainxo, 
ased for drinking and bathing, aed which can 
accommodate over 200 guests, i3 situated within 
a few minutes’ walk of Sen:ca Lake and the 
famuve Watkins Glen, and is now open for visit- 
ors, ‘Table first-class and charges moderate. 
WAUGH., Proprietor. 


Highland House, 


GARRISON, N. ¥., 


Will open June Ist. For particulars apply to 














; Grand Union Hoel. 42nd Strevt, and 4*h Ava- 


ou, N.Y. G F. & W. D. GARRISON. 





MOUNT MANSFIELD HOTEL 


STOW BK, VT. 
N. P. KEELER, Manager. 














Uught we to Visit Her, - - $1 00| rns PopULAR SUMMER RESORT REOPENED 
The Ordeal for Wives, - - - 100 JUNE Isr, 1875. 
Archie Lovell, - vd a * 1 00] 250 rc0ms ‘The rooms are large and airy. lighted vith 
wre gas. Billiard rooms, bowling alleys, croquet grounds, 
Steven La mce, Yeoman, + 4 1 00 theatre and telegraph office. A good carriage road is 
Susan Fielding. - - - 1 00 jconstructed to the summit of Mount Mansfield, where 
eas ad there is an excellent hotel. Ihe walks and drives are 
Philip Earnsclifte, - a a 1 00 unsurpassed. The hotel will be kept in first-class pe 
Heroi run to and from Waterbury in connection with a 
Av gabond reine, 7 ” 7 trains. An addition of 55 rooms since last season. 
Miss Forrester, - - - <= 100/————— 


Palisades Mountain House, 
ENGLEWOOD, N. J,, 
with addition of 130 roome, will open on Juoe 
lst. Apply at the House, or to F. AA HAMMOND, 


2nd Street 
677 Broadwav. New York. Hotel ioyal, Sixth Avenue and 42nd Street, 


N. ¥. D 8. HAMMOND, Proprietor, 


PARK HOUSE, 
SUMMIT, New Jersey, 





minotes’ walk from Depo:.) 


An extension of fifty bedrooms hae been lately 
added ; modern improvements and neatly for- 
uished, K:pt as a fi st-claes fami'y botel. It is 
now ready to show rooms for the season. Apply 
to J. RIERA, Proprietor 





SANDS POINT HOTEL, 


SANDS POINT, L. I., 
Will open on May let for Summer Guest-. S e:m, 
er Scawanhaka leaves Peck Slip dally ut 4 an! 
38d Street, E. R., at 4:16 P.M Returning, 
leaves Sands Potnt at 7:50 A. M. 
G. DUNSPAUGH. 


Sweet Springs, 
MONROE COUNTY, West Virginia. 


Phis delightful summer rerort will be open 
for the accommodation of visitors on the 15th 
of June. No establishment is i's euperior in 
point ef comfort or elegance of its appointments. 
Charges per day, $3; per week, $17 50; per 
wouih of twenty-eight cays, $60, Excurs on 
tickets at reducea rates, good for the eeason, by 
he Peuneylvania Central or Baltimore and Okio 








THE LEADING NEWSPAPERS ALL] *ailronde. 


Parties or families desiring to m-ke arrans- 
ments for the rea-cn will please acerees 
CAPIAIN J. H. FREEMAN, as above. 


Whitestone House, 
WHITESTONE L. I. 


Being entirely renovated and newly furnished, 
will be opeved on June let, 1875, Every rvom 
has was, elec'ric belle, &c. 


ABERDEEN 


Polished Granite Monuments, 
in RED and BLUE, from £5, tree on board 
ship, for any port of America. 

INSCRIPTIONS ACCURATE and BEAUTIFUL." 
Plans and Pri¢és freé from JOHN W. LEGGE, 


Seninpter, ABERDEEN, Scotland. 
$5 t $2 pe? Way: “Agént8 ‘Wanted: All ‘classes 
0 ot working people_of. both sexes, young 
and old, make more money at work for us, in their own 
ocalities, during their spare moments, or all the time 
than at any thing else. We offer employment that will 
pay handsomely for every~ Hour’s Work. Full ‘particu- 
ars, terms, &c., sent free. Send us your address at once. 
Don’t delay. Now is the time. Don’t look tur work or 
business elsewhere, until you have learned what we offer. 
1G, Serxson & Co,, Portland, Maine, 
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THE ATLBION. 














day, despite that this same chivalric spirit was often: 
tainted by'acts of —— and bloody xevenge. It was 
known in the:camp, and the town itself—which had be~ 
come favorable t the cause of Bruce—that he had, for 
love of a fair lady—a proud and exacting dame of the 
great English house of De Mowbray—solemnly vowed 
to hold the castle of Edinburgh for “a year and a day” 


English Crown, and afterwards restored to’ him 2s his 
wife’s dowry. It. was retaken in 1296, daring the fierce 
strife between Bruce and Baliol. In 1313 it was''re- 
covered by Randolph, Earl of Moray, to the particulars 
of which we’ shall presently come. Ss 

At this time, also, it was in part: demotished, but 
rebuilt and gtrongly garrisoned by Edward III, from . io ; 
whom it was once more retaken by stratagem, at'the/+-that being’ the condition on which she would bestow 
hands of Sir William Douglas. Subsequently, it was|her hand in marriage upon him. : 
stoutly and gallantly defended for thirty days‘ by Sir|’ It was known, also, that, so far‘as man might, he 
William Kirkaldy of Grange, on the part of Mary Queen|was one to keep’ his ‘word. Well: provisioned, ad~: 
of Scots, against the 1,500 foot and formidable train of} mirably positioned, and, though not numerous in his 
artillery sent by Elizabeth to. besiege’ it ; and in ‘this}men, he was yet far more than a match for treble the 
business did Hlizabeth gain :tarnisteher’ illustrious amount ¢f soldiers brought against: him.: is archers 
name, by an act of blick and hideous treuchery, imbang-| were always on the walls; his: battlements lined with 
ing this splendid soldier in defiance of an engigement|cross-bow men. . His catapults hurled masses of stone 
entered into for her, and breaking her :plighteé ‘word: /among the besiegers; and at the assailable approaches 
In 1650 the Parliamentarian forces, under ' General|at least, he could with impunity defy them. 
Cromwell, besieged it, tne garrison surrendering ‘upon| ‘Two courses only offered themselves. 
honorable’ terms~the said terms being kept:' In'1745|' “The first was to convert the siege into a blockade— 
Prince Charles had possession of the city, but did notin fact, the siege hdl Beet already converted into in- 
attempt the taking of the castle: Since that petiod,/action—and by this means starve the garrison into 
prisoners taken during the French war wereheld -in}vApitutation. © *' 
confinement there, and its present interest as‘ garri- The néxt was'to take the place by’ stratagem; and 
son is a local matter which docs not appertain to our/on this point Randolph pondered and cudgelled his 
subjeet. briins, hunting out iheans, place and method, évery 

We, therefore, beg our readers to take a retrograde |'liour of the day; but as yet without having solved the 
step in Scottish history some five hundred and fifty | difficulty. : ; 
yeurs or more, when they will find themselves in the] And it was necessary to decide quickly, for a reac- 
stirring days of the dauntless Bruce, and we shall relate|tion in the English mind ‘might follow’ Edward's 
pires and the fate of kings are associated. As a eitadel;|how the castle was taken by a handful of bold men, af-} pusillanimity, and compel him to send leaders and men 
it is imposing in its vastness and extent; as the chief|ter a fashion and manner which would be incredible at|to do that which he had himself shrank from doing. 
building within the limits of a capital, it claims special} this day. The bitter and inclemént month of March, 1312, 
attention. History and tradition—and these, moment- had arrived, and in that northerh latitude évéeh the 
ous in their causes as they are important in their results hardy Scots were forced to admit the severe nature of 
—claim an equal proprietary share in its towers, keeps, the weather. Contented at present with entrenching 
and dungeons. Its position is one of the most com- his forces, so far as to avoid the heedless pelting of the 
manding imaginable. Standing on the western extreme besieged, and in his etitrenchments secure at the same 
of a rocky and wedge-shaped hill, at the head of a pub- time from sortie, Randolph, wrapped in his mantle, 
lic thoroughfare, known as High Street, and having the and accompanied by his friend and right liand, Sir 
Princess Street Garden on the north and eastern sides, Andrew Gray, had been pavers the Castelated hill 
the same hill being in all about a mile in length, the —almost making a tour around it. These two were 
and so furious was this “ liammer of the Scotch nation ”| followed by an agile young soldier, who acted as 
—as he had it engraven oa his tomb in Westminster henchman, or as we might now take ‘it, itide-de-camp 
Abbey, “ Scotorum mallens”—that he made his son|—® bold, active, and ‘athleti¢ young fellow—William 
swear never to make’ peace with Scotland, uptil this|rances'by name; when finally they came to an out- 
fierce and indomitable peoplé were subdued. post on the Lothian road-side, Whence their chief sur- 
We have already discussed the character of E veyed the bold outline of the western side with some- 
IT, and shown what a weak and vacillating be thing of wrath, mingled with envy and desire. 
was. Of all men, he was the most unfit'to take upon| A group of armed Scots were gathered round a 
his shoulders the renown and the responsibilities of his|watch-fire canvassing the same subject over their 
doughty and lion-heatted father, who was nobly mated|rations and usquebaugh in pretty much the same 
by his foeman in the person of the undaunted Bruce. | spirit. 

Edward, despite his father's injunction, at once with-| |“ Oich! oich !” grumbled one, on whose brawny 
drew his army, just as he had entered Seotland—being, | shoulders rested a huge Lochabar axe as though it had 
probably, cowed ‘at the resolute attitude of his foemen.| been a hazel wand—* oich! and may the de’il tame 
Un the other hand, the noble and the lowly, gentle and|them for plumping their pebbles this way. Could na 
simple, flocked to the standard of Bruce, all eager to be|the bit bodies ha’ waited uli the sheep was cookit, an 
avenged for the blood of the martyred patriot, Wallace,|no mashing the rations in this fashion ? n a 
so ctuelly and needlessly shed by Edward I. Douglas} ‘“ What’s the matter, Donald, man?” asked Sir 
acquired fresh fame in these desperate days, and as the | Andrew Gray, smiling. io - 
English still held many Scottish ¢astles gtrongly garti-|_ “ Matter eneuch !” was the growling answer, The 
soned, the attempts to dislodge them from these strong-|de’il rot their trottles, there was as pretty a Cheviot 
holds, formed some of the most brilliant ‘episodes of the|as ever dirk was struck intil, ready for the seething, 
age. Among these was the fortress of Edinburgh, held | when ping! and pang ! comes some half ton o’ grey 
by its Constable and a strong garrison for the unworthy | stan and pashes it up, banes an’ all; and, by my 
Edward ; and Randolph, Earl of Moray, who had in- spluchian? neither halves nor quarters left for a hungry 
vested the place with a body of Scottish troops, looked | man’s maw !” 2 
with blank despair on that towering rock, with itsabrupt| The brawny Hercules, as he spoke, pointed to the 
escarpments and precipitous sides, on the summit of |scattered embers of an expiting watch-fire, on which a 
which the strong castle stood defiantly frowning, and|huge stone, cast from a vast engine on the battlements 
day by day added to his chagrin, since the attempt to|had been hurled with unerring aim, splintering itself 
take it became the more hopeless the more he planned| partly in the fall. Beneath this lay, in fragments, a 
its surprise. great iron pot, and with it again, ‘‘pashed” into a 
Posted at a certain distance about the neighborhood | paste, the carcase of a sheep that had been under the 
of the Grassmarket, aud the front approaches to the| process of cookery. st dete I 
castle—as near, however, as was consistent with safety| ‘‘ Bad enough, Donald Y bad enough ! paid Sir 
from the catapults, arblasts, cross-bowmen, and the mis-| Andrew. “ But wait—your turn will come. 
siles with which the garrison was accustomed to stop} Din’ ye think so? I’se like to find the callant that 
the way of the besiegers—lay the forces of Earl Moray.| cast that bit whin-stane. By the hand of my body _ 
He could not command a sufficient number of men to} But it’s ill use talking; and we may eat the rock with 
try the desperate hazard of assault, although the Consta-| our teeth, and burrow through likesae money moudie- 
ble had not a very large number of men in the garrison.| warts, and go rect up, till we pounce upon them.” 
The warders at the bartizans and watch towers were| And so continuing his growl, he stalked on to a knot 
always on thie alert, looking out for every movement in| of his corapanions, while the chiefs musingly walked on, 
the Scottish camp, which, small as it was, contained] “I'd give twenty links of my golden chain to any 
daring enough for any attempt, and only wanted the|man who could show us the way to win that fastness,” 
strategy. said Randolph aloud to his companion. “ Once within, 

In effect, while the retreat of the cowardly Edward every man would be worth fiye—ay, fifty. But | 
had drained all the supplies of men, that the remaining|fear me much that Sir John Wilton will keep his 
English garrisons looked to for help, Bruce, Douglas, pledge, and win his lady in a year and a day. Male- 
and Randolph found them quite enough to do. On the |dictions on him! were it but on even ground, now! 
other hand, the Scots could not well concentrate their| But we might as soon scale an eyrie as attempt it.” 
forces upon any particular spot; and the English, in| ‘Ihus debating, and passing on from post to post, — 
addition to Edinburgh Castle, held possession of Doug: | still closely followed by Frances, the two chiefs at 
las, Linlithgow, Roxbargh, Stirling, and other strong-|last arrived at the Earl’s head-quarters, which lay 
holds, and held them, too, with a fidelity of purpose and |south of the Cowgate. ' : 

a persistency worthy of their nation, and disgraceful to| Having partaken of a hearty meal, he, in conjuc- 
the faineant heart of Edward, who had so shamefully|tion with Sir Andrew Gray, Sir Edie Morristoun, 
fled before a sword had been drawn from the seabbard. Mohr, Clanranald, and other of his officers, once more 

The Constable of the Castle, Sir John Wilton, was a| opened the debate, the great question, how to take the 
man of proven courage, knightly address, and, in other| castle, being still the foremost in hand. _ . 

sap 1 One of his pages interrupted the discussion hy bring» 
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[Spenser }: es 
Rest. 


He there does now enjoy eternal rest 

And happy ease, which thou doest want and crave, 
And further from it daily wanderest; 

What if some Itttle payne the passage have 

That makes fragle flesh to fear the bitter wave; 

Is not short payne well borne that brings lon: ease, 
And layes the soul to sleepe in quiét grave ? 

Sleep after toyle, port after stormie seas, 

Ease afrer, warre, death after life, does greatly please. 
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EDINBURGH CASTLE. 
THE HISTORY. 


The Castle of Edinburgh stands prominent among 
those historic edifices with whieh the destinies of em- 


TAKEN BY STRATEGY. 
THE LEGEND. 
At the time when the strife between Bruce and-Ea- 
ward I was hottest and fiercest, and when the cause of 
the former was in the ascendant, the irate English mon- 
arch put himself at the head of an arimy, and hastened 
to the Borders in order to reduce the “rebels.” On 
his way, however, he waS ‘seized with sudden illness, 


and died in Cumberland (July, 1307). So embittered 
castle is 4n object which is immediately observed, and 


awakens the attention of the stranger ; and thus com- 
mandingly it occupies the Joftiest point of the summit; 
which is between three and four hundred feet in height. 

It covers, in all, some six aeres of ground, and it is 
separated from: the Castle: Hill, the -Lawnmarket, and 
High Street, by a broad and. spacious esplanade, which 
leads to the Canongate and to Holyrood, which palace} 
lies under the-slope of the hill in an easterly direction. 
So remotely.do: the days of its foundation date back, 
that conjecture seareely reaches them ; but, doubtless, 
they are identical with that mytbical Pictish period, so 
much of which: is involved -in fable, or lost in the ob- 
scurity of the past.. It is supposed to be far older than 
the city—being, in fact, the centre around which Edin- 
burgh has grown. - It consists of a series of fortifications, 
varied io form and fashion. ‘This irregularity adds 
strength, and gives to the edifice a certain pictorial 
beauty easily reeognigable. Before the invention of 
gunpowder, it might be held as impregnable to any at- 
tacking force ; but now its strength is held to be far} 
more apparent than real... Three sides of the ascent 
towards it are exceedingly:precipitous, and the only 
approach is on the eastern side, opposite to High Street. 
It stands three hundred and eighty feet above the level 
of the sea, and.a magnifieent:and: extensive view is ob- 
tained from the ramparts, espeeially on the north, over |: 
the town and surrounding country farther away ; while 
eastward and: southward, over the “Old Town,” stretch 
the grim Salusbury Orags, and broad meadows and pas- 
tures to the right of their base. On these ramparts, too, 
is the famous gun * Mons Meg,” supposed to have been 
- in the time of James IV, who was slain at Flodden 

ield. 

The . extraordinary altitude at which this castle 
stands, is rendered the more remarkable by the abrupt- 
ness with which ‘its rocky sides: go’ down to the very 
basement. The western front goes sheer’ upwards 
some three hundred feet; the northern crags actually 
overhang their base. 

It is now strongly fortified and occupied as a garrison, 
having excellent accommodation for two thousand men, 
while the armory offers space for at least thirty thousand 
stand of arms. ‘The Half-Moon battery, which faces 
the northeast, and which looks so lowering and formida- 
ble over the greater part of the Old Town, is mounted 
with twelve eighteen and twenty-four pounders, whose 
ehief use is to burn powder on holiday occasions, and 
deafen the immediate neighborhood with their clamor- 
ous rejoicing. A mass of mean, workhouse-looking bar- 
racks having been built on the western side, sadly mars 
and disfigures the majestic air which the castle wears in 
its entirety. 

We must be brief in our historical memoranda, as we 
reserve the most prominent event for illustration after 
our own fashion. The Queen of Malcolm Canmore (a 
descendant of the slaughtered Duncan) often resided 
there. A little Norman chapel of exquisite workman- 
ship, ereeted in the castle previous to her death in 
1093, has been tastefully restored. In 1174 it was sur- 
rendered, as the ransom of William the Licn, to the 








réspects, a noble specimen of the true chivalry of the 
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ing in word that the henchman, William Frances, 
sired instant and important word with him apart. 

“ What is it ?” demanded Randolph, a little impe-| 
tiently. “ But bring him in; he is a shrewd fellow, | 
and abold. Perchance the matter may be of value. 
Will you pass to the inner tent awhile, gentlemen and 
try some agua vite that has just come into camp ?” 

His companions left him, as desired; and Frances, 
in turn, entered. 

“ What wouid’st thou, good fellow? Speak! and 
speak quickly,” said the Earl, “for Ihave much on 
hand; and the time grows the more perilous for us 
just as it grows the shorter.” 

“ Under favor, I would take the freedom to ask if 
your honorable lordship do not, above all things, de- 
sire to pass into the castle ?” began Frances, with blunt 
courtesy. 

“ Ay, marry, do 1! AndI would answer for the 
fame and the fortune of him who will show me the 
way in which it might be accomplished.” 

“Tn that case, my lord, I am the man that can lead 
you into it !” 

“Thou! Art thou jesting, or no?” cried Randolph, 
with astart of surprise, with which was mingled no 
small portion of doubt. Looking, however, at the un- 
quailing front of the young soldier, and with the in 
stinct of a frank, brave man, he recognised his quali- 
ties, and added, “ And yet there’s that that about thee 
Frances, which makes me believe thee in earnest. If 
it were but so, I would give my right hand!” 

“Keep your hand, my lord, for the hilt of your 
claymore or the handle of your dirk—for I promise 

ou both will be wanted. I am in earnest, and can 

ead you, with a party, to the walls of the castle; and 
by the very way which seems most impossible to 
master.” 

“By heaven, this stirs my blood!” exclaimed the 
Earl, as he drew ina deep breath and concentrated 
his intention upon the young man. “ But, tell me, 
and quickly, how this is to be done—how you came to 
find to find this same wild-cat’s pathway out ?” 

“Indeed, my lord, ’tis something as you term it; 
for we must claw our way up the face of the crags. 
But the way I found it out was this.” 

“ Go on—go on !” cried Randolph eagerly. 

“ My father, under the Baliol, was once the keeper 
of that very fortress,” began Frances. 

“ And thou knowest every casement and coping ! I 
begin to see!” shouted the impatient Earl. “ But 
about the crags? Resolve me that, friend Frances.” 

“T was young, my lord—yet ’tis not so long ago— 
and I wasin love!” Frances blushed and paused. 

“This will turn out to be a new version of Hero and 
Leander, with the difference only between climbing 
and swimming. Marry!” added the Earl, with grim 
cnet “it may not be the first time that love 

ath lighted the foeman into the fortress; and citadel or 
city miss, “tis all one—the difference is my business. 
Prithee, on—get thee on, good Frances!” 


“There dwelt a fair lass by the West Bow here, for 
a blink at whose bonny een I would have gone through 
fire and water—let alone finding my way down the 
steep yonder;” and he indicated the perpendicular 
western side which frowned down upon them. “So, 
my lord, since watch and ward was held over the 
gate and postern—and the de’il a door but was steekit 
and casements guarded by bar andstancheon, forbye 
the sentinels—I was forced to find some other way 
beyond the walls.” 

“T never thought love was of a very inventive turn,” 
muttered Randolph. “I ’gin now to hold a new mind 
on the matter. Well, Frances, how did you manage it?” 

“Faith, my lord, it was first a rope-ladder which 
lowered me from the walls; and then I stood ready 
for aleap on the terrace down below. I had a light 
ladder with me, some twelve feet long, and one night 
when the moon was now and then blinking, I found 
out a steep but secret pathway, leading to the lowest 
level—now and then using the ladder—a pathway 
yy none can see or find, except he hunt it out as | 

id.” 

“Thou art the best pioneer, Frances, that ever head- 
ed a forlorn hope; and this very night shall aid us. 
“Lis a grey dark, but we'll soon get us owlet’s eyes by 
peering forward. Can’st find it out, think’st thou, 
good Frances ?” 

“Without a doubt or difficulty, and am ready, now 
my lord,” returned Frances, so contidently, that Ran- 
dolph sprang to his feet with a loud ery ot exultation, 
and running to the entrance of the inner tent, he 
shouted out, “Come forth, gentlemen! come forth ! 
We have the castle !” 

Sir Andrew Gray, Morristoun, Clanranald, and others 
uttered a simultaneou s exclamation, which recalled the 
Earl to himself. 

“IT mean, we're on the road to do, or soon shall be. 
The secret is solved. Away, Frances, get the ladders ; 
and do you, Sir Andrew, pick me out thirty trasty fel- 
lows—men who are steady of brain and strong of hand. 

” You'll let us with you, my lord!” exclaimed the 
others present, 
| “ Ay, by my faith! but let all be silent and secret, 
while I go and give Blantyre word to have a band 


de-|ready to mount the approaches. Once in, we'll fight; “Thenk heaven for that! But it must not be forgot- 
jour way to the gates ; and onze there—despite Sir John |ten that thirty men may have to cope with a hundred 


Wilton and his * year and a day ’—by hilt and blade! I jor more,” remarked Randolph ; ‘“‘ though surprise will 
swear we'll have em open, and St. Andrew’s Cross |certainl7 be worth double numbers.” 


shall float above the Southron St. George, or I'll ne’er 


| “Paith, I do not fear so much their numbers,” re- 


trust presentiment more. Away, gentlemen ; be dis-|turned Sir Andrew Gray. “{ have done that which I 


and set off on our expedition!” 
* * * 


* * Ba * x - 


la 
ed 
tightly in by their belts—were ready to start forth 


tions. 
thirty feet, offered little difficulty, but the first difficulty 


ces became invaluable. 


face of the living rock, as flies go zig-zag on a wall 


itself more manifest. 


in an abysmal darkness—in depths of fathomless black 


over the outer verge of the universe! 


impossible for any eye to detect them. 
wind singing and moanin 
fortunate that they had the advantage cf this shelter, 
as from the extraordnary steepness of some portions of 
the rock, the slightest force would have hurled the clim- 
ber to a death which makes one shudder to contemplate. 

“Have we yet far to go, Frances?’’ whispered the 
Ear] to his guide, as they all paused for a moment— 
suspended one above the other, and clinging to crag and 
ladder—in order to take breath. 


reach a ledge whereon we can take rest and shelter 


the wall.” 
this work!” said Sir Andrew Gray, with a low laugh 


salve in the castle, I shall not heed it,” 


sued their way. 


ment, which augured the best for their success. 


ces in his chief's ear, and drawing his belt a hole 





Night had set in—starless, moonless, save that some 
suspended gleams hung in the grey atmosphere, and ,to 
accustomed eyes, surrounding objects would speedily 
become conspicuous enough to judge of their nature, and 
to avoid them if necessary. The wind blew keenly and 
shrilly from the eastward, but the secret way selected 
both in shadow and in shelter ; and at the appoint- 
time, thirty men, with resolute faces, and fieree de- 
termination, armed with dirk and elaymore—a few with 
heavy axes and small coils of rope, while some half-doz- 
en bore short ladders, having hooks at their upper ex- 
tremities—with their usually flowing tartans gathered 


Forming themselves into a compact column, Frances at 
their head, the Earl and Sir Andrew Gray next, they 
set forth, and soon arrived at the base of their opera- 


Tne lower portion of the rock, to the height of about 


was now commencing ; and here the services of Fran- 
While two of the soldiers held 
his ladder at an angle leaning from the perpendicular— 
the face of the rock ve’reating from them—he ran up 
this with his wonted agility, drew a second ladder after 
him, and fixed it ; while the others, one by one, follow- 
ed—the ladder being held from adove for the last comer 
—and fifty feet having been achieved, for a considerable 
time they went winding to and fro, apparently on the 


until the perilous nature of their ascent began to make 


Yet not anerve shook, not a muscle quivered, save 
when it was put forth for any greater exertion of 
strength than usual—showing the iron will and cool de- 
votion of the gallant little band, that, panting and 
breathless, still followed their guide, and dared the diz- 
zy height, which, on looking down, seemed to lose itself 


ness, which the imagination easily converted into some- 
thing unutterably fearful, as if men were peeirng down 


The darkness was intense enough, but they had in 
some measure got used to ii ; while from the battle— 
ments above, or the portion of the town below, it was 
They heard the 
far above them; and it was 


creet and silent. In one hour we thirty will meet here,|did not think my father’s son could have done ; and, by 


my troth, I would not hesitate at trying the castle sin- 
gle-handed, and I think these brave fellows here are of 
my mind.” 

“ Hist! hist!” came from Frances, quickly and warn- 
ingly. ‘ Nota word, on your lives! I hear the steps 
of the ‘ check-watches’ going their rounds, I have had 
to listen and to wait for them before now, and this will 
be the mure in favor of our enterprise. 

They ijistened with ears bent to the rock, and heard, 
with strange and almost alarming distinctness, the dull 
but heavy tramp of armed feet on the stone parapets, 
yet so far above them. They heard the challenge and 
the signal—the watchword, the pass, and the halt ; and 
the renewed march, as with some clangor, and possibly 
-| ostentatious bustle, the sentinels were changed along 
the walls, with considerable intervals, however, be- 
tween them. 

The listeners on the ledge below were drawing in a 
long breath once more, and congratulating themselves 
upon their progress ; and the passing by of an armed 
»|guard, which would speedily be consigned to slumber in 
all the cohsciousness of a false security, when a start- 
ling event occurred, which made every heart leap up to 
each man’s mouth. 

Right above the daring adventurers’ heads, where the 
check-watch, as it was termed, had halted to change one 
of the sentinels,—this portion of the castle wall it 
must be remarked, was neither strongly defended nor 
numerously watched,—right above them, they heard 
one of the English soldiers playfully exclaim, “ Aha! I 
3|see you well !” 

Then all at once, this was followed by the rolling of a 
stoue, which went leaping from erag to crag, and passed 
over the ledge where the Earl of Moray and his brave 
comrades reclined, cowering ; until, gathering force and 
weight, they heard it clatter on the ground below. 

“Cog’s wounds !” exclaimed Morristoun ; “ does the 
carle mean it, think ye ?” 

“Not he—it’s impossible!” returned Frances ; “ and 
-|we hear them the more distinctly as the wind carries 
the sound this way, It’s some fellow in his play, that 
used the words and flung the stone.” 

“The de’il tak’ my soul,” muttered Clanranald, “ but 
’tis most like to what they call a collusion—suspicious, 
you’ll observe— of onything I ever knew in my born 
days. Weel, aweel, the carles Pare off on their rounds. 
Let’s be up an’ doing, and ‘Claymore’ be the ery!” 
Andhe arose and shook himself, like one who was wak- 


ening up his slumbering strength of thew, and brain, 


‘‘A moment or two more—for haste now might ruin 
all!” said Frances, hastily ; and as there was sense and 
reason in his remark, Randolph, in a low voice, bade 
them remain quiet for the next quarter of an hour, 


“We are barely half-way,” was the answer ; “ and 
thore is a perilous passage yet to make ere we can 


which will be necessary before we get to the foot of 
“A mano should have let his nails grow into talons for 
“T have worn my fingers nota little ; but-if we find 


They set forth afresh ; and this time they had to 
creep along a ledge fso steep and so narrow that one- 
fourth of the frame stood clearly out over the abyss. 
The smallest slip, the deviation of an inch, the unset- 
tling of a stone, even, would have been a certain and 
terrible death ; and acting upon a suggestion made by 
Frances, who was a bold and skillful cragsman, the lad- 
ders were held horizontally, so that while each man 
held on, each contributed also to the forming a sort of 
bulwark or moving balustrade ; and though the sus- 
pended breath, the set teeth, the iron grip,—which yet 
grew yielding and relaxea, as the feeling of such neces- 
sity was conveyed as though by instinct io each,—the 
sombre eyes, the steady look, the stern face,—all betok- 
ened a period of suspense, which under the circum. 
stance, becomes awful, if not thrilling, from a sense of 
what a single moment may bring forth, they yet pur-/ might make. 


“The worst is over now, my lord,” whispered Fran- 


when the guard would be dispersed, the sentinels have 
taken their first rounds, and, as a matter of course, hav- 
ing no suspicion, there would be no dread of surprise, 
therefore their task would be easier. 

»| “Time’s up!” said the Earl, at last; “ pass the lad- 
der back, and lead on, Frances. [ll even be your 
henchman myself, in turn,.on this occasion, and carry 
it for you;” and the party was once more in motion. 

-| The ladders were now of less use to them, but an 
incumbrance which they, for all that, could not dis- 
pense with. Those who bore them, therefore, passed 
an arm between the rings, and allowed them to trail 
behind, while, by hand and foot, they climbed and 
scrambled, crag above crag, holding with the tenacity 
which the value of life enhances, and mastering difti- 
culties with the ease of men who had, before now, 
been accustomed to seek the eyrie of the eagle, or 
track the red-deer in the Highlands; until at last the 
thirty men—ladders,arms, and all—were safely landed 
on the top of the crag on which the castle was built, 
and which was between two and three hundred feet in 
sheer height from their starting point below. 

They were at the base of the castle walls now, the 
height of which was considerable. The wind sung and 
howled fiercely through the battlements, and buffeted 
the strong towers noisily enough—all the more favor- 
able to the stormers, since it deadened any noise they 
Once more they passed their “quaighs” 
‘round, loosened their weapons in their sheaths, and 





Without accident, and breathing like men who expe- took « whispered counsel together about the mastering 
rience a grateful relief, they arrived finally upon alof the walls. 
broad, flat ledge, where they were enabled to sit down) 
and rest, laying down their ladders a space, and passing said Frances. 
round flasks of usquebaugh, which some of them bad work and lash them firmly; it will be but a jump to 
taken the precaution to carry with them, and which the parspets, and the rest is soon dove.” 
each man found to be both stimulating and reviving, | 
after the performance of a task which they now looked |the foot of one ladder to the head of another, so as 
upon with sstonishment, but also with a new encourage- almost to double its length. 


“ Two ladders lashed together will master this piece” 
“Beyond, it will take three. So to 


With strong and rapid hands the willing men bound 


In afew minutes two 
ladders of unequal length were against the walls— 
one being hooked firmly ona projection—and a swarm 
of phantom-like forms might have been seen stealthily 
but steadily, climbing them. Presently the ghostly 
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forms swarm on the battlements—they leap on the and to ask myself if there was anything wanting in] painted out upon canvas, and hanging u 
parapet —and, in another moment, a cry of “Treason!” her expression, any indescribable want of fine percep- 
from an alarmed sentinel begins to ring and peal tive humor, the eyes seemed suddenly to look re- 





throughout, being conveyed from one to another, till proachfully, and to refute my unspoken criticism. 


all is commotion. 


William Frances, with his dirk between his teeth | toms, and education have changed since that quick 


and his claymore in his hand, is up tive first. 


Follow- | heart ceased to beat, since Miss Angel lived and ruled 


ing upto the topmost rounds of the elastic ladder|in her May-Fair kingdom ; but the true things and 
comes Sir Andrew Gray, ready, with his bared clay- | significations that those signs‘express, are not less true 
more, to cut down and hit with a hand that, if gloved | because they have lasted a little longer, and gone 
in velvet, had an iron texture. Thirdly came the Earl| through a few more revolutions. It is only the false 
of Moray, surrendering, in principle, the post of honor impressions, the exaggerations and affections that, by 
to his brave, humble soldier, as the richest instalment|a natural law, destroy themselves. How many did 


of the reward he could then offer him. 


Helter-skelter came the rest; and fearfully upon the 
night air, mingling with the shrieking of the blast, 


broke forth the slogan of the Randolph. 


This was in answer to the shoutings of the sentinels, 
for, till then, each with a dirk in his “ wame,” two of 
the alarm was 
given, their fierce, united voices rolled warningly in 


them lay silent enough. But when 


the teeth of the wind. 


“ A Randolph! a Moray! Claymore, claymore, ho !” 

In hot haste came the constable and a band of men, 
as the Scots were descending from the parapets and 
forcing their way across the open space towards the 
The fight was fell 
and fierce; but, stupified, and nothing doubting but 
that an immense force must have found ingress, the 
English were beaten back with slaughter, the bold 
Constable slain, after a desperate and bloody resist- 
ance, and Moray himself in the most imminent per- 
sonal danger, until the alarm raised at the bruit cf Sir 
John Wilton’s death struck him with a sudden panic, 


guard-room and the chief gate. 


when they threw down their arms. 


By this time, Sir Andrew Gray had mastered the 
gates, and flinging them open, Blantyre brought up a 
great force, and the occupation of the castle was 


complete. 


Thus was this wonderful stronghold taken in a man- 
ner as bold as ingeniuos,after having,for some hundreds 
of years, defied every force sent against it, save the 


more persuasive one of capitulation. 


And William Frances met with his reward, for his 
name lives in history, and his descendants boast of 


their ancestor to this day. 
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[From the Cornhill Magazine.) 
MISS ANGEL. 
BY MISS THACKERAY. 


CHAPTER I. 
A PRINT OF SIR JOSHUA’S. 








Yesterday, lying on Mr. Colnaghi’s table, I saw a 
rint, the engraving of one of Sir Joshua’s portraits. 
t was the picture of a lady some five or six and 
The face is peculiar, sprightly, 


twenty years of age. 


ishe live out in her appointed span of life, and wear 
out, one by ore, on her journey towards the truth? 
My poor Angel, all her life, was used to pra'se and 
blame, to be accused of faults she never committed, 
to be admired for qualities that she scarcely possessed. 
Art was art, and so indeed was nature, in the lan- 
guage of signs—as it was practised by her and her 
companions. On the Continent, Arcadia was coming 
to an end; shepherds and shepherdesses were strag- 
gling off and driving their flocks before them. Long- 
legged deities, cupids, and heroes in helmets or slashed 
silk hose were colonizing English studios, and Olym- 
pus, was beginning to be in fashion. Fancy and natu- 
ral feeling are expressed by odes, by nymphs, and 
ovals, and mezzotints. Cipriani teaches in his schools; 
classic temples are rising in windy gardens (for alas ! 
the climate does not lend itself to this golden-age re- 
vival), and never were winters more wintry, fogs more 
enduring, nor frosts more nipping than those at the 
end of the last century. 

Perhaps to Miss Angel the darkness may have been, 
but as a veil to the sweet dazzling images of her early 
youth. She may have still seemed to see the sunlight, 
through the mists and fogs of the great city where 
she cast her lot, and her November may have been 
splendid still, and set upon a golden backgreund, 
while she found present sunshine in the admiring eyes 
of her friends and lovers. 

Some lives have in them a quality, which may per- 
haps be compared to that secret of which the early 
Venetians knew the mystery—some secret of light, 
some sweet transparent gift of coloring, a hidden 
treasure of hope shining through aftershadow. 

Ido not say that this is the highest among the 
gifts, that there are not far greater things in art and 
in nature than sweet harmonies of color ; but it is a 
delightful quality in its way, in pictures and in the 
lives of those who look at pictures and those who 
paint them. 

Angelica Kauffmann’s is a life so tinted, warmed at 
the outset by some such broad golden stream that 
flooded its youth with hope, and shone on through a 
midlife of storm and shadow. In later days, tears 
and languor dimmed those bright azure eyes, and 
overmastered the brave spirit that we must all re- 





Those outward signs that we call manners, and cus- 








p framed be- 
fore them—sometimes veils hang before the pictures, 
It is all there—you see it, know it-—and see and know 
nothing as you pass by untouched. And then again 
some secret power has dispelled the mists, strange 
life flashes along the walls, picture answers picture; 
here and there some great dominant chord breaks out 
in a burst of silent music, imposing its own harmony 
upon the rest. One morning Miss Angel was tired, 
or cross, or dissatisfied ; she had not slept the night 
before. Her father, as usual, had left her at the gal- 
lery to work, bidding her be diligent, but she could 
not work to good effect ; one thing and another dis- 
turbed her. Every now and then their friend and 
fellow-lodger, Antcnio, who was painting in another 
room, had come in and vexed her by a criticism. 
“You waste your time attempting such subjects,” he 
had said; “it is not in your grasp; you should not ac- 
cept suca commissions.” ; 

“TI must take what comes,” said Angelica, pettishly. 
“T need not complain when L am given a masterpiece 
to reproduce.” 

“To reproduce !” said Antonio, “ you might as well 
try to paint the sun;” and so he walked away, leaving 
her discouraged, out of tune. Antonio was a delicate, 
a nervous looking man, with worn hands and an anxi 
ous, noble-looking head. —_ His black brows nearly met 
over clear eyes, full of thought and expression. He 
had a quantity of frizzed black hair, which he used to 
push back wearily; he was of middle size, slightly 
bent. A word, a nothing at times would set him 
trembling. Sometime, however, he had sudden bursts 
of confidence and good spirits. He did not spare 
others, although he suffered so much himself from their 
criticisms, There is a picture of St. John the Baptist 
in the church of the Madonna del Orto. Cima de 
Conegliano painted it two hundred years before An- 
tonio Zucchi was born, but it has some look of this 
friend of Angelica. 

Haggard and tender stands St. John against the 
golden limpid sky that stil Jlights the chapel, where it 
has burnt for three hundred years. 

“Ah!” said the custode, who showed the place to 
us, “TI could travel round the world with that picture. 
Look,” he cried with enthusiasm, “ see the saint’s hair, 
did you ever see such curls ?” 

There were lines of care in Antonio’s face and lines 
of grey in his curls, though he was little over thirty 





tender, a little obstinate. The eyes are very charm- 
ing and intelligent. The features are broadly marked; 
there is something at once homely and dignified in 
their expression. The little head is charmingly set 
upon its frame. A few pearls are mixed with the 
heavy loops of hair; two great curls fall upon the 
sloping shoulders; the slim figure is draped in light 
folds fastened by jewelled bands, such as people 
then wore. A loose scarf is tied round the waist. 
Being cold, perhaps, sitting in Sir Joshua's great stu- 
dio, the lady had partly wrapped herself in a great 
fur cloak. The whole eifect is very good, nor is 
it an inconvenient dress to sit still and be painted in. 
How people /ived habitually in such clothes, I cannot 
understand. But although garments may represent 
one phase after another of fashion; loop, wiithe, sweep, 
flounce, wriggle themselves into strange forms, and 
into shapes prim or romantic or practical, as the case 
may be, yet aces tell another story. They scarcely 
alter even in expression from one generation to 
another; the familiar looks come travelling down to 
us in all sorts of ways and vehicles; by paint, by 
marble, by words, by the music the musician left be- 
hind him, by inherited instincts. There 1s some se- 
cret understanding transmitted, I do believe, from one 
set of human beings to another, from year to year, 
from age to age, ever since Eve herself first opened 
her shining eyes upon the Garden of Innocence, and 











spect and recognize; but to the last moment hope re- 
mained—hope for life’s continuance, when all else was 
gone ; false hope indeed, only to be realized by a 
mightier revelation of life than ours. 


Poor little Angelica! so true to herself, so defeated 


in her highest flights, so complete in her victory—not 
always over those things she set herself to conquer, but 
over others by the road, along which she struggled 
valiantly for sixty years. 
deceived, and satisfied, little by little she has grown 
up out of the dictionaries and guide-books, out of the 
faithful old friend Rossi’s careful sentences, out of the 
relics scattered by her jiand. 
as people once thought, no inspired painter o 
and men. 
feathered togues ; her nymphs are futHe and some- 
what dislocated beings ; one laughs at them, but one 
loves them too. 
and still hold their own, by the good right of grace 
and truthful feeling. 


Over-praised, over-loved, 


She was no great genius, 
gods 
Her heroes stand in satin pumps and 


Some of her portraits are charming, 


I think that, as faras it lay in her power, Angelica 


was true to her perceptions. The artificial education of 
the day cast its constraints upon her simple soul, and 
yet, with all its failings, her work is bright with a 
womanly sympathy und transparence, a delicacy of 
rendering which holds its own even now. 


Religion, as Angelica painted her, still sits in the 


flung the apple to her descendants. 


This little head, of which I am now writing, has 
Although it was 


certainly a character of its own. 


South Kensington Museum surrounded by attendant 
| virtues. There is Hope with her anchor, Faith with 
her hand crossed upon her breast, Charity reclining in 
the place of honor. They all have Greek profiles. 





great Sir Joshua himself who painted Miss Angel—so |The inspiration is something like an apotheosis of 
her friends called her—and set the stamp of his own| Madame Tussaud’s happiest compositions, and yet a 
genius upon the picture, although the engraver has} certain harmony and innocent enthusiasm redeems it 
again come between us to reproduce the great mas-|all from utter absurdity, and draws one into sympathy 


years of age. Of these thirty years he had known 
Angelica for twenty. Miss Angel could not im:gine 
what it would be like not to know Antonio, or not to 
be vexed with him, He was the least satisfied of all 
her friends, and the least satisfactory in his criticisms. 
It was but rarely that her sweet temper was so 
ruffled as to-day, and it happened that when she was 
most angry with Antonio and with herself, a stranger 
young, stately, dressed in deepest mourning, had come 
up and, with a glance at her picture, asked her if “ the 
charming copy was for_sale?” ‘Who is one to be? 
lieve ?” thinks the poor little painter, as she looks up 
demurely, poises her brush, and says, “ It is an order, 
and sold already.” 

“You must allow me, madam, to envy the fortunate 
possessor of such a picture, copied by so fair a hand, 
said the stranger in a low voice, bending his handsome 
head with one of the courteous flourishes then in fashion, 
and he walked away with long black legs. 


Then a priest came up to look; then a couple of sol- 
diers; then a new married couple. “ How beautiful,” 
said the bride; “I like the copy better than the pic- 
ture—it is a prettier size; see how she has go! i: all 
in.” 
Angel was not unused to compliments; she was a 
princess in her own little kingdom, but she did not care 
for them quite so broadly expressed as this. She holf 
hoped the black prince would come back and give her 
an order and make her some more consoling speeches. 
There was something in his manner which interested 
her. How different from Antonio, with his rude ab- 
ruptness and jealousy. Any one must allow that he 
was disagreeable. Angelica painted on quietly for some 
time, but she made no progress. All about her the 
pictures had begun to glow with light and to beguile her 
from her work. There was Tintoretto’s autumnal tinted 
Eden, with Eve in her lovely’ glades; Bonifazio’s St. 
Catherine began to stir with limpid streams of changing 
light—old Bonifazio {can paint light for his saints to 
glory in. 

Presently comes a soft rustling and ascent of per- 
fume, and again the girl looks up. A lady is standing 





ter’s impression, beyond their art and unconscious| with the painter. 
? a 


One head, crowned and gentle, 


influence, and across the century that separates the|secemed to shine with a real Italian brightness through 
lady from the print lying on Mr, Colnaghi’s table,|the grim November vapors in the galleries, to which 
some feeling of her identity seems to reach one, as one| | have wandered across a century. 


stands there in the shop, after years of other things 





CHAPTER IL. 


beside her and looking at her copy of the “‘ Assumption.” 
She is evidently a personage of some importance, not 
very young, but very beautiful with a pale high brow 
and dreamy sweet looks. She is dressed in the fashion 
of the day, in white watered silk with grey fur trim- 
mings and pearls. She wears long loose gloves upon 
her arms. ‘fhe gentle fragrance comes with each wave 


and people; an identity that seems to survive in that| 
mysterious way, in which people’s secret intangible 
feelings do outlive the past, the future, and death, 
and failure, and even success itself. When I began 


of her fan; that great flaunting fan with its jewelled 
sticks. 


The lady does not speak, only smiles, as ‘she inoves 


PICTURE-GALLERIES. 
Picture-galleries are strange and shifting places, 
where people come towonder, to envy, to study, to talk 


away and passes on, looking about her as she goes into 


to criticise the leoks of my black-and-white heroine, | nonsense; sometimes it is to realize their secret hearts|another room; that where Antonio is at work. She stops 
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6 “THE ALBION. 


before Carpaccio’s “ Presentation in the Temple” and| _ “ What absurdity!” cried the old man “ Is it to-day]engraving-work. He used to design altar-pieces and 
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gases distractedly. that she is to tell me she cennot paint? After allthe}patterns for printers, and architectural designs for the 
"The bells of Venice are jingling outside in the great|crowns she has won—after all the sacrifices her mo-jconvent of the Armenians, and ornaments for walls. 
hot, hot sunshine. ther and I have made—all the hopes we have indulged|He had painted the ceiling of the little sitting-room 
The innocent little violinist has paused for an instant,|in! Why did you not say so to Giuseppe Moroscolwith lovely arabesques, garlands, and fountains, under- 
foréver—and looks up rapt—listening perhaps for the| when he gave you the order? Ungrateful girl!” neath which Angel’s brown head bent busily over her 
measure, The ge angel is piping on. with sweet] The tears which started to Angelica’s eyes, changed Jevening’s toil. 
dreamy eyes, and the little mandolin player is strug-|her future destiny for years and years. There she sat in her white dressing yown ; the win- 


gling with the great mandolin. The lady looks and|, “Might I, a stzanger, venture to ask a favor ?” said|dow was open, the stars looked in, the sighs and voices 
then turns away, retracing her steps and smiling with|the lady, coming forward, and addressing Angelica}reached them from the water below ; she was copyin 
gentle dignity, as she sweeps past Antonio in the door-\from her waves of satin, of laces; she spoke in a very Jengravings and casts from the antique. Antonio had 
way. sweet and melancholy voice. “lam leaving Venice}brought her some anatomical figures to draw from, but 
She scarcely sees the plain yourg man in his shabby |very shortly. I should regret my going, less, if I}she hated them. They frightened her at night, she 
coat and knee breeches, but the same thought. is in both|might carry away something, te‘recall the happy|said. “Why did not Tonio draw from them himselt ?”’ 
their minds, It is one same living picture that they|hours I have spent.” “It is mere waste of time for me to attempt the hu- 
are both looking at with interest, that of Angelica, who| ently certain cf herself, she looked from the father}man figure,” Antonio had said, sadly. ‘“ I have no gift 
had put down her brushes thonghtfully, and left her|to the daughter. She was not used to see life from|whatever ; see how my hand trembles—I ama mere 
' ' any but her own aspect and level. The father’s re-|mechanician. Once I had hope, now it is all I can do 
I can see her, though it is a hundred years ago since proaches, the daughter’s tears, were a revelation tojto live by my tricks. . . Perhaps when I go to Eng- 
she stood there, as Antonio could see her as.he stood|this impressionable personage, who was not used tojland, where such things are better paid, and where, as 
watching from the doorway. The light figure in its be thwarted, and who had suddenly determined to]I am told, many palaces are building, I may be able to 
common faded dress standing before great Ttian’s altar make this girl happy, and to wipe away her tears with/get on better than I have done hitherto.” 
fires. Her head was a little bent with that gentle tarn| her own cambric handkerchief, if need be. 
he knew so well, her thick brown hair wasall tied back| _“ Perhaps,” she continued, addressing the old man, CHAPTER III. 
' with a brown ribbon. Her two little feet stood some-| With a charming dignified grace, “you would allow GONDOLAS. 
» what far apart, springing, firm and elastic, from the pol-|™e, sir, to take your daughter home in my gondola ?] ‘The boat rocked backwards and forwards to the gon- 
Y ished floor. One hand was raised to shade the light| Would you trust yourself to my care?” she said toldolier’s circling oar, the shadows danced a delicious 
‘from her eyes, in the other—from habit carefully ex- Miss Angel. “We might consu!t upon the subject of | .ontredanse Splash gentle oar, rise domes and spires 
tended—she held her palette. There she stood, for | the picture, which I hope you may consent to paint upon the oni eine ‘youees ealling along the water 
once pale and discouraged, and with dimmed eyes, Her for me. I should like to show yu my children, and] .¢ream golden om sant there 6 j 
Mather would be furious if she were to tell him of An-|™y husband, who would make a noble study.” The gondola flies down a noisy side-street towards 
‘tonio’s gibes, but then her father was no critic where} Angel’s blue eyes answer unconsciously to the twolan open place where the eanala diverge ; the shadows 
her work was concerued- This she owned in her heart, |shining flashes, the smile that greets her. 1t seemed |part, and fire is streaming from the tumultuous water. 
and perhaps she agreed more often than she chose tojasif they were friends already. “I should like to}/Ahue! cry the gondoliers; for a moment all is swinging 
acknowledge with Antonio, the jealous, rude, tiresome|paint you just as you are,” thought Angelica, “ Youlconfusion; then the flashing boats and the heavy-laden 
friend. Ah! how infinitely pleasanter are acquaintances | great ladies can make yourselves into pictures.” barges make way before her Exccllency’s gonbola, and 
than friends who live in the house with you, who,say| Old Pinuzzi whispe:ed something into Kauffmann’s|it glides on once more.’ 
anything that comes uppermost. The English Signor ear. “It is her Excellency Lady W >the English} Her Excellency, the English ambassadress, leans 
Dance, whom they had met at Rome, how he had|ambassadress,” he said, back among her cushions, looking out languidly; the 
praised her work, with what fervor and sincerity! and| Old Kauffmann bowed to the ground. “TI know! }lights flash from the upper windows of the tall pal- 
the friendly priests in the villa at Como, how they had|I know!” he answered quickly. “You are too good/aces, balconies start overhead marked upon the sky. 
exclaimed in wonder at her portraits of the cardinal and|to my poor child,” said the old fellow. “ My daugh-| Now it is a palace to let, with wooden shutters swing- 
his chaplain. If only Antonio would praise her work as|ter’s name is, pethaps, not unknown to your Exeel-ling in shadow; now they pass the yawning vaults of 
they did, it might give her some courage and interest to}lency Angelica. Kauffmann,” he repeated proudly. great warehouses piled with saffron and crimson dyes, 
go on. ‘rs “I, her father, may truly say that her name is known|where barges are moored, and workmen straining at 
' So there she stood, ale and discouraged, an inade-|in all Italy. We have lately came from Naples, where|the rolling barrels. ‘The ambassadress looks up; they 
quate little copyist blinking at the sun, so shé told her-}all the galleries were thrown open to us—that of theJare are passing the great brown wall of some garden- 
self. Presently her heart began to beat, and the color|palace. of Capo di Monte, and many others. er|terrace; a garland has erept over the brick, and droops 
- game into her cheeks as she forgot her own fusignifi-| gifts of music and painting, her remarkable precocity,|almost to the water; one little spray epcircles a rusty 
y gance and caught some strange tetrified entotion from }have——” ' ring hanging there with its shadow. x figure comes 
the great achievement before her. Some faney came to} ‘‘ Dear father,” said Angelica, interrupting ; “ the la-land looks over the wall—a man with a handsome dark 
her that she was one of the women in the erowd looking |dy has judged me too favorably already. Antonio de-|cut face, plain unpowdered hair, a mourning dress. He 
on with the amazed Apostles, as they stretch their as-|seribes my poor performances very differently.” bows low from his ‘terrace-walk, looking with a grave un- 
tonished hands. The great mystery is being accom-|. She. spoke witha smile, but she wounded her poor/moved face. The ambassadress smiles and kisses her 
. plished before their eyes.’ The Virgin rises cloud lifted | plaiu-speaking friend to the heart. He turned pale, and }pretty loosely-gloved fingers. “That is a new friend of 
to the jubilant chorus of angels and cheribim ; simple, eb ynptly walked off to the other end of the room, where he|my lord’s, M. le Count de Horn,” she says, smiling to 
ecstatic, borne upward upon the resistless vapors. ' The}s looking at-a-picture that he did not see. It washer companion. who looks up in turn at the head against 
slories seemed to gather gold, the clouds to drift upon|'Tintoret’s “Slave delivered from Torturc.,’ Poor An-|the sky. Angelica wonders where the has seen that dark 
“Unscen winds, the distance widens and intensifies.|tonio! St. Mark-had not yet come to burst his bonds.’ jhead before; then she remembers that it was in the 
Is strange great heaven floats and shines again’tri-} “ } thank you, sir, for telling me your daughter’s|gallery scare anhour ago. She is a little shy, but quite 
Scion before the dazzled eyes of the mortals on the name. Indeed I half suspected that-it might be her. Her|composed as she leans lightly back in her place by the 
eye brilliant reputation is well knowu to me and many of my|great lady; her stuff dress looks somewhat out of keep- 
a ne or two people had gathered around, Had any-/friends,” satd the lady. “ My friend the Abbe Franck, jing with the splendid equipage, where the carpets are 
Ty ‘ — in the: great , Assumption Little} showed me'a most interesting letter from Rome not long Persian and the cushions are covered with silver damask 
oder y b re had crept up to see from his distant ago, describing her rare gifts. ‘The Abbe Winkelman and the very awnings are of soft flame-colored silk. 
trembiing re e —— little cherabs with his|speaks of her, too, with enthusiastic praise, and I have|They have been put up by the ambassadress’ order, in 
— odie ingers. R e stood clucking his admiration |seen her beautiful portrait of my old master, the great}place of the black hood which oppressed her, for she loves 
once ie “a dea _ shakings of the head. Tlen some}Porpora.” Thon she added, with a sort of dignified shy-|light and air and liberty. Now they touch the palace- 
teeta eeply; it was the strange lady who had}ness, “I have little to offer as a temptation to one sojwalls, and with a hollow jar start off once more. Now 
them all. sg om oma thrill of sympathy possessed | gifted ; but if she will accept me as a friend, it will be|comes a snatch of song through an old archway; here 
ee ro oe > the bursts of silver trumpets come} conferring a favor that I shall know how to value.” are boats and voices, the gondolier’s earrings twinkle 
; m2 " ng St. Peter’s, and the crowds respond. The lady hold out her hand ‘as she spoke, and Angeli-Jin the sun, here are vine-wreaths, and steps were chil- 
a — moment a harsh angry voice calls Miss}ca gladly took it in her young grateful clasp. dren, those untiring spectators of life, are clustering; 
= 7 = ey back to earth again. “An-| Old Kauffmann’s eyes glistened when Angelica}more barges with heavy fruit and golden tresure go by. 
s ork? WE oe thou ?— where is thy morning’s started off with this high company, dressed in her shab-{A tittle brown-faced boy is lying with its brown legs in 
ie tohden th ne t “7 wasting time and money?” So|by dress, timid yet resolute—the compeer of any lady|the sun on the very edge of a barge, dreaming over into 
Ante Fealiam.o; nA in German, then the scolding varns|in theland. No thought of any difference of rank dis-jthe green water; he lazily raises his head to look,. and 
tan as Antonio comes up once more. composed her, as she ‘prepared to accompany her new-|falls back again; now a black boat passes like a ghost, 
The accuser is a tall, angry, grey old man who is|found protectress. The girt was bewitched by the|its slender points start upwards in a line with the curve 
gazing with dis leasure at the easel, at the idle brush, | beautifnl lady. of yonder spire; now it is outaf ull this swing of shadow 
and at his daug hter in the crowd. “Is this your'man-| | Antonio saw Angelica walk away with the splendidjand confusion, they cross a broad sweet breadth of sun- 
“ working ?” he cries, oblivious of listeners. stranger, and as she did so he jealously felt as if alljlight, and come into the Grand Canal. A handsome 
om ~y the best for her,” said Antonio, interfering.|was over between them. Old Kauffmann was surely|young couple are gliding by, and look up in admira- 
“h ush, John Joseph!” he added, in a low voice; |demented to let her go—was this the way he guarded|tion at the beautiful lady. 
rege You speak to her so.” ’ bis treasure ?. Would Antonio have let her go in com-| She sits, beautifully in glistening grey and falling 
idl quiet, Antonio; you can afford, perhaps, to pany with those worldly people,whe take artists up tojlace, with feathery soft lines of ornament, with a 
ow your lifeaway. Angelica cannot afford herself|suit the fancy of the moment—who throw them by re-|diamond aigrette shining in her powdered hair—dig- 
at luxury. What has she done all this long}morselessly und pass on when their fancy is over, leav-jnified, conscious. No wonder, the young couple are 
morning f a ing them perhaps wounded, mortified, humiliated ?}dazzled, that the dark faced man looks out from the 
, Nothing, father !” said Angelica, turning round/Qh, no! No; he would have guarded and shielded her |terraced wall, that the girl sitting by the lady’s side 
rom habit to meet him, and to soothe away his anger, |from all the world, if it had been in his power. is bewitched by all that grace, beauty, and kindness. 
= she could always do, with a word and a fond look;| They att lived in the same litle house, on one of the}It comes as a revelation to her, and seems to illumine 
_ to-day the sense of the impossible had overmaster-|quays of Venice—a narrow shabby little tenementfall the beauty of this new world in which she finds 
“ custom of the present, and she forgot her artless|enough, with a view of palaccs all about, and itselftherself for the first time awakened to life somehow by 
- es and her father 8 displeasure, in a sudden lotiging|more splendid to Antonio than any marble magnifi-jsome inner call, by some loving revelation of the eyes 
i —_ — achievement and some better ideal.|cence. ‘Tbe narrow casement gave her light and sun-jand the imagination. 
tok ace F anged, the smile faded. “I was tired,|shine, as morning after morning broke. ‘The low roof} The ambassadress made Angelica answer a hundred 
a mm! = wonder,” and with a sudden movement sh: ltered her eyening after evening ; he would come|/questions about her life and her work as they went 
on ge a1 . palette to him, “Look at this,” she |down from his top attic in the roof and spend the peace-jalong. She was perfectly charming m her manner, 
4 po ook at that ! How ean I do it? How'ful hours with ‘the old painter and his docile pupil./full of interest and kindness, but her questions were 
looked. -_ me to do it?” As she spoke, Antonio| Only last night they bad been sitting together. Howjalmost more than Angelica cared to answer. She 
sina veh er with approving flash from beneath his|bappy they were! They had a lamp, and Angel hadItold herself that with one so kind, so beautiful, she 
eyebrows. hae ‘ her drawing-board, aud Antonio had brought down his need have no reserve, and yet. other people found it 
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difficult at times, to be quite natural and unreserved 


with this great lady. 

By degrees, as the conversation went on, the girl 
felt some curious, anxious, restless influence, upon 
her nerves. She could hardly define it, nor why she 
was at once more and more charmed and agitated by 
the beautiful stranger. She was not the first who 
had experienced this curivus impression. Lady W. 
meanwhile continues her questions; “ Was that her 
father?” and “Was that young man a relation ?” 
“ Had she a mother ?” 

“T havea dead mother,” said Angelica, with a very 
sweet expression; “her name was Cleofe Lucin. We 
used to live at Coire, by the side of the stream; her 
bedroom window huag over the water, and she used 
to hold my hand, and let me lean out as far as pos- 
sible. We were very poor, though, and my father 
could not get on; he found work at Monbegno, and 
we all went away. I cried when I left my home and the 
terrace garden, ind my mother wiped my tears with 
her apron, and kissed my hands. She used to teach 
me, and keep me with her always. I never left her 
till she left me—that was nearly five years ago,” said 
Angelica, very softly. “She was very beautiful; I 
have never seen any one like her. To-day, when you 
spoke to me, I was thinking that Titian’s Madonna 
had something of her.” 

“And who is your dark friend ?” said Lady W., 
who had lost the thread for a moment. “Are you 
engaged to be married ?” 

Angelica shook her head. “I am married to my 
brash,” she said gaily; “I want no other husband. 
Before I came here I sometimes thought there might 
be other things in life; but when I see these glorious 
works, which, seem to me to surpass even the Car- 
accis in magnificent compositions, I feel that it is as 
much as my poor soul can grasp.” 

She pushed back her thick curls as she spoke, and 
looked up—an eager young spirit longing to take 
flight—overstrained, over stimulated by praise—by a 
sense of enthusiastic responsibility perhaps, but full 
of hope, of courage, of trust in the future. And what 
she said was true, her ideal was all in all to her just 
then. 

In some mysterious way she imagined at times that 
Raphael and Titian, and her beloved Caracci and Car- 
avaggio, were all waiting in some painter’s paradise 
anxiously expecting to see her start in their pursuit. 
Wher she talked of her art, some sort of light would 
come into her face. Such enthusiasm is oftem some- 
thing in itself—an inspiration not to be despised; but 
it does not create the gifts that should belong to it by 
rights. 

When Angelica talked of art, she was a little con: 
scious, perhaps; but it was a sweet, artless conscious- 
ness, and from her very heart she loved her work. 

“Tt was like a new soul in my soul,” she said, with 
her vibrating voice, “when I came here first and 
learned to know them all. Before that, I sometimes 
imagined ++ *” Angelica smiled. “ Girls have their 
fancies,” she said, ,; 

“And have you no fancies now ?” said her patro- 
ness, very seriously. 

“ Mine is a cold. heart, L fear,” said the girl; “I 
have to earn mouey for cur home, and to take care 
of my father in my mother’s place. My interests are 
too ny to leave place in my heart for love.” 

“But could you imagine love without interest,” 
said the ambassadress, very quickly; “ surely, interest 
is the very soul of love?” 

“Then my love is for Titian, for the great Veron- 
ese, for Tintoret,” cried Angelica, flushing and ex- 
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But it is well worth while, by degrees, with some 
pain and self denial, to climb in spirit to that strange 
crowded place toward which old Tintoret’s mighty 
soul was bent. Is it the heaven towards which his 
great heart yearned? He has painted surprise and 
rapture in the face of a soul just born into this vast 
circling vortex: with its sudden pools and gleams of 
peace. Mary Motber above is turning to her Son, 
with outstretched arms, and pointing to the crowds 
with tender motherhood. In the great eventful tur- 
moil « man sits absorbed in a book, reading unmoved. 
Angels, with noble wings, take stately flights, cross 
and recross the darkened canvass. <A far away pro- 
cession passes in radiauce. . . . 

Would you have other revelations of this mighty 
mind, let us follow Angelica and her pupil along a 
noble gallery to a farther room, where by a witew 
that looks into a court hangs a picture that may well 
charm them by its tender dawnlike grace. Ariadne 
holds out her languid hand. Bacchus rises from the 
sea Half a floating dream, half a vision; almost 
here, almost there upon the wall. The picture seemed 
to reach into their very hearts. Peace! said the hori- 
zon, while the wonderful tale of love was told anew. 
Bacchus beseeching; Ariadne tender, passionless, pit- 
iful. Pity was there, painted upon the harmony and 
the silence. 

They neither moved nor spoke. The elder lady 
stood absorbed, and her thoughts travelled away, far, 
far from the pictures, to some fancies of her own 
painting, while Angelica, with her constraining blue 
eyes, looked at her for sympathy. 

“This must be love—the very spirit of true feeling 
and sentiment !” cried the girl. 

“ Do you think so ?” said Lady W., with some sud- 
den impatience. “I do not think she loves him 
much; perhaps she is still thinking of Theseus; and I 
do not believe in sentiment,” she added abruptly. 

“ But sentiment és, whether people respond at the 
time or not,” said Angetica. ‘Surely the feeling re- 
mains forever.’ As she spoke, a great clock began to 
strike, and some birds whirred past the window, cast- 
iug their shadows across the picture. 

“My dear child,” said the ambassadress, who did 
not care to be contradicted; “ we must not waste any 
more time. Come, let us go back to the gundola.” 
As they went down stairs, they met Antonio with 
his color box under his arm; he would have passed 
them without a word, but Angelica smiled and kissed 
her hand. When they reached the gondola, the am- 
bassadress sank down with a sigh. 

“There is that gentlemam again,” said Ange: ica, 
looking back. The mysterious stranger was just 
stepping into his gondola from the steps of the 
Piazza. Had he been in the palace? she had not 
seen him there. 


CHAPTER IV. 
PALACES. 
The gondola stopped at a closed gate that led from 
marble steps into a terraced garden full of the sweet 
fragrance of autumn, and Angelica followed her pro- 
tectress across the path that led straight to the en- 
trance of the palace. A fountain was at play in the 
shadow of the trellis; two little girls were dancing 
round and round it. ‘The beautiful lady stopped for 
an instant and called them to her, and the little crea- 
tures came up, dropped low curtseys, and then ran 
away immediately The entrance hall was a great 
marble-shaded place, leading into the sitting rooms, 
that all opened from one another. They were very 
handsomely furnished; pictures stood upon easels; 


cited. “These are the altars at which I now worship,”| cabinets and tapestried curtains had been disposed to 
she said, pointing with her pretty finger to the doge’s|the best advantage; a flame colored room with ebony 


palace that they were now approaching. 


furniture led to a sea green sort of cave. ‘Then came 


The ambassadress was looking at Angelica curiously,!a great white room, where a beautiful Vandyke was 


with her great-lady expression; 


the sun was still} hanging in the place of honor. 


It was the picture of 


shining, the bells were still ringing; they were sliding|a little boy all dressed in white satin, with a childish 


by the lions of St. Mark, and the lady snddenly|face and dark brown, steady eyes. F 
Then, with a charm-|so artless and noble, the harmony so delightful, that 


called to her gondolier to stcp. 
ing change of manner, she said to Angel, “ Now you 


must be my leader, and I will be your pupil; take me 


to see your pictures.” 


Angelica was not surprised. It seemed to her a|room in the suite. 


‘Lhe picture was 


Angel stopped short with an exclamation of delight. 

‘Lae ambassadress smiled. ‘‘That is my lord’s fa- 
ther,” she said, and then she opened the door of the last 
It was the prettiest of all, perhaps, 





very natural impulse. She did not know that a whole|and furnished with grey hangings, with French chairs, 


household was waiting while they deliberately walked | and eabinets full of china, 


from room to room in noble company. Gods and he 


Great pots of crimson pome- 
-|granate ; flowers stood in the window, in one of which 


roes, allegories in white satin, Venice ruling the|a lady was sitting, sunk on a low step, with a little girl 


world; all the pomp, all the splendor of life, is there 


and then they come to a vast room full of present, 


past, and future. + * * 


A cicerone is explaining the fresco on the wall 
“This picture represents the entire human race and 


on her knee. ‘The child’s arm was round the lady’s 
neck—their two heads were very close together. 
They both looked up startled. The little girl sprang 
away, and the lady half rose to meet the ambassadress. 
“Here is a new friend, Diana,” said Lady W., as she 


’ 


the kingdom of heaven,” he says; “Tintoret painted | came in, leading Angelica by the hand ; then coldly to 





it when he was seventy-five years of ‘i 


“Don’t listen to him,” said Angelica; “ you will| Why are you not in the garden with your sisters ? 

‘The little girl looked up with a face curiously like the 

| Vandyke, and the brown eyes that he bad painted. She|lery?” said Antonio, looking from his work over which 
At first this “Paradise” of Tintoret is so strange|prepared to pass her mother with a sliding courtesy,| he had been affectedly bending. 

that no wonder the lovely world outside, the beauti-|and another to Angelica. But the latter took her hand. 

fu) 30urtyard, the flying birds, and drifting Vene- 


not care for this; come with me.” 
ures pass on, 


And the two fig- 


the child, “Judith, you have been troubling your cousin. 


Qo” 








heen to those who are basking in their sweetness. | will not mind sitting to me.” 


















































the window, and suddenly pulled her hand away, and 
with another courtesy left the room. 

“What a beautiful little girl,” said Angelica. “ How 
I shall enjoy coming here to paint her.” 

“You must paint her and make friends with her,” 
said Lady W. “It is only those who are leading real, 
true existences who can be true friends to one’s chil- 
dren. I should wish to bring up my children to lead 
lives such as yours.” Then turning to the lady, she 
said in an altered voice, “ {hat is why I do not wish 
Judith to spend her playtime idly, Diana. It is vastly 
more profitable for her to join her sister’s games, and to. 
have a defiuite object in view, than to idle away the 
hours.” 

Angel felt somewhat confused, and less grateful than 
she might have been for the ambassadress’s good opin- 
ion. ‘‘ There are a great many things in my life which 
are neither useful nor particularly improvin¢,” said the 
girl, laughing. “I am afraid I very often look out of 
the window, just as your little daughter was doing ma- 
dam, when we entered the room.” 

Lady Diana fixed her eyes upon Lady W. “I cilled 
her in,” she said curtly. “I had not seen her for two 
days, and, as you were out, I imagined she would. not 
be wanted.” 

_ Lady W. opened her big fan, and looked away for 
instant. Lady Diana set her pale lips, und went 
wita her book. Angelica wondered what it was 
about. i 

_Just at this moment the ambassador came in. “The 
dinner is getting spoiled, my lady,” he said. “ Half an 
hour late ; halt an hour behind the time.” 

He seemed younger than his wife. He was a short, 
stout, good-humored little man, in a grand blue-velvet 
coat, and with a good many curious nervous tricks. He 
used to start suddenly from his chair, and put some- — 
thing straight at the ether end of the room, and come — 

ack again and go on with his conversation. He was 
very particular about time, too, and seemed to spend a 
great deal in ascertaining exactly how it passed. De- 
tails seemed to him the most important facts of life. 
There was nothing in the least mysterious or vibrating 
in this member of the establishment, but the two ladies 
and the solemn little girls were certainly uvlike any 
one Angelica had ever lived with before. 

“Order the dinner to be served,” said the laty; “T 
shall not detain you any longer.” Then she took An- 
gelica up into her own room to take off her things. An- 
gel composedly laid her black scarf down upon point and 
satin, and opened her blue eyes into a tortoise-sbell 
mirror, smoothed ber brown hair with a golden comb, — 
and looked about amused and interested by all she saw. 

The girl was timid, but she was of an artistic nature, © 
and she found that palaces and splendor came naturally 
enough to her. She enjoyed it all, and felt it her right — 
to be there. More experienced women suddenly thrown — 
into such high company, might have found themselves” 
less in place than my bright and gentle-mannered hero- 
ine. So she Jooked about, and wondered at the fuvile 
comfort in which some lives move, at the rough roads 
that others travel ; every case of body, pleasure’ of — 
mind, were here to smooth the journey. Swift gondo- 
iers waiting their orders at the garden gate ; servants, 
in attendance ; the fountains playing to cool the aire — 
But she had little time to moralize; a voice from below 
began calling, “Judith! Judith!” It was the hungry 
and impatient ambassador waiting to conduct his wife 
into dinner. 


“Well, what have you done? Where have you 
beon?” said Antonio and old John Joseph together as 
Angelica walked into their }:ttle sitting-room thut eve- 
ning. The lamp was burning, and the two men were 
both busy at tke table. Antonio was making decorative 
designs for a dogcia, old Kauffman was—if the truth 
must be confessed—nailing a pair of soles on to his 
buckled shoes ; he could turn his hand to many things, 
and was by habit and instinct economical and of a sav- 
ing turn. : 

Angelica sank down into a chair by the open window, 
looked at one and then at the other, and laughed out gai- 
ly at their anxious faces. 

“Don’t look so solemn,” she said; “I have had a 
most delightful day,” and she jumped up and flung her 
arms round her father. “Ob, papa! they have been so 
good, and so kind,” she said ; “you cannot think how 
they admire my paintings ; and they are longing to 
know you better—the grand milady said so ; and I am 





“Your mother is kind enough to say | may try and} dening. L 
t’ 23, the great golden September, seem more like| paint your picture, my dear,” she said. “I hope you| though he came after dinner. 














to paint three pictures before they leave next month— 
my lord’s (oh, Le is so noble and so kind!) and that 
sweet lady and their enchanting ljttle girl. I shall 
paint them as Venus and Cupid, with a bow and an ar- 
row,” said Angelica, meditatively ; ‘she is charmed 
with the idea. There 1s only one person in that house 
I do not like, and who did not approve of my ixtention.” 

“Do you mean that black mute I saw in the gal- 





“T do not know who you mean,” said Angelica, red- 
«fs it M. de Horn? He does not live there, 


\(To be continued in our next.) 
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European Summary of the Week. 


Although we notice continued heavy failures in England, the 
general opinion is, that the financial crisis has for the present 
passed over. 

The French Press are unanimously thanking England and 
Russia, for their timely intervention, in preventing the meditated 
attack on France, by the German Government. 

In analysing at some length the remarks made by Lord Derby, 
the Journal des Debats says :—‘‘ The newspapers devoted to the 
policy of Germany, entertain us on every opportunity with the 
union of the Northern Empire, for the maintenance of peace. 
The new union which has just been brought about appears to us 
much more serious; and we have no doubt that the peace of 
Europe will be really d, if the Cabinets of London and St 
Petersburg continue to resist in c , the attempts that may 
be made to bring about a war. Lord Derby spoke of a tempor- 
ary alliance; but would not the same dangers call together again 
those who have just combined to dispel them? Agreement is 
easy between two such great Powers, which have nothing to gain 
and everything to lose by war, from whatever quarter it might 
come, and whatever might be the result, England and Rvssia 
are awake, and they will permit no one to trouble the peace of 
Europe. That is a great fact, with which we are all the more 
delighted, because no provocation will proceed from France, and 
because we need a long security to recover that political and 
military influence, the right to which Lord Derby acknowl- 








On the other hand, the German Press show a very irate spirit 
and teem with threate, The Berlin correspondent of {the Nord 
wr'tes, that ‘the Berlin journals express only in a mild form the 
reflections of the German public,on the hardly di guised hostility 
ofthe English Government. This latent hostility will, perhaps, 
one day lead to cousequences, the correspendent says, of which 
the English do not think at present. Since England has ranged 
herself, if not among the actual, at least among the possible ad- 
versaries of the German Empire, a very pronounced movement 
has been produced in Germany, in favor of a policy tending to 
exclude her definitively and irrevocably from the concert of the 
Continental Powers.” 

The Prince of Wales has been promoted to the rank of Field- 
Marshal in the Army, in celebration of her Majesty’s birthday. 
Along with his Royal Highness two other General Officers, of 
great age and of long service in the Army, have also been pre- 
sented with Field-Marshale’ batons—Sir Jobu Forster Fitz- 
Gerald and the Marquis of Tweeddale, of whom the former was 
born in 1786 and the latter in 1787. Sir John FitzGerald has 
held a commission in the Army for the almost unprecedented 
Jength of nearly eighty-two years, having gazeted to an epsigncy 
in October, 1:93, while he was quitea boy. Lord Tweeddale’s 
entry into Army dates from June, 1804. Sir John FitzGerald is 
the son of an Irish gentleman, Mr. Edward FitzGerald, of Carri- 
goran, who was M.P. for Clare in the Irish Parliament. He 
+oined the 46th Regiment in 1801, at the age of sixteen, and com- 


| 
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manded a battalion, and afterwards a brigade, in the Peninsula, 

and received the Gold Cross for the siege of Badajoz, and the: 
battles of Salamanca, Vittoria, and the Pyrenees. He obtained | 
field rank in 1830, and has been a full General since 1*54. He) 
sat in Parliament from 1852 to 1857 as one of the members for 
Clare, Lord Tweeddale also served in the Peninsula under the 
Duke of Wellington as Assistant Quartermaster General, and re- 
ceived the Gold Medal for the battle of Vittor a, in which action 

he was wounded, and another for the battle of Busaco. He also 
served in the American War, in which he was again wounded. 

He obtained fiel '!-rank in January. 1837, and that of fnll General 

in Jane, 1-54. He was nominated a Knight of the Order of the 
Thistle in 1820, and a Knight Grand Cross of tbe Order of the 

Bath in 1367. He has also held the Marquisite for more than 

sixty yeas, having succeeded his fathsr in 1-14. Exclusive of 
the Royal fam Jv [wao are represented by the Dake of Cam- 

bridge and the Prince of Wales] the above-named are the only 
Field Marshals in the British Army, and now the list of General 

officers is headed by Sir John Bell, Sir William Rowan, and Sir 
Geor e Bowles. 

The American Rifle Team continue to be received in Ireland, 
with unabated enthusiasm, and invitations from all parts of 
Great Britain continue to pour in on them. 

The Prince and Princess of Wales, and the Duke and Dachess 
of Edinburgh, are mentioned among those who are now seldom 
seen in society. ‘The Prince ‘s said to bave abandoned the bil- 
liard and card rooms, and taken to studying the history of India 
in preparation for his visit to tbatcountry. Prince Arthur is 
always busy, while the Princess Louise is seldom seen abroad. 
All of wh'ch makes the greedy ‘‘ shop dealers to the Queen”’ 
howl. 

In fitting up the vessel Serapis for the voyage of the Prince of 
Wales to India, it has been decided to give up the idea of con- 
structing a new upper deck. The Prince’s quarters will accord- 
ingly be situated on the saloon deck, the bedroom being on the 
port side of the ship, for the sake of great r coolness within the 
tropics. The long intermediate space which usually serves for 
the officers’ mess in a troopship will be divided by silk curtains 
into three sections, serving respectively for the Prince’s dining, 
drawing, and reception rooms. A bandsome staircase is to be 
constructed from the drawing room to the main deck, where 
apartments will be prepared for the more distingu sbed members 
of his suite. It has been determined that the Prince’s yacht 
Osborne, Commander Francis Durrant, shul! accompany the 
Serapis as atender. She will be employed principally for ser- 
vice on the rivers, 

Tennyson's new drama ‘‘ Queen Mary” has been published in 
London. The Times, in a review of the drama, declares there is 
more true fire in it than in anything which has appeared since 
Sbakspeare’s time. 

The “ Sayyid,’ or Prince Barghash, the reigning Sultan of 
Zanzibar, who has receatly arrived in London on a visit to Great 
Britain, is the eighth of he eighteen sons of the Sa’id-bin-Saltan, 
the ruler of Zanzibar in Africa and Oman on the northeastern 
coast of Arabia, from 1804 to 1°56. On $a’id's death in 1856 the 
two provinces were severed. Oman falling to his son Thowey- 
nee, and Zanzibar to his son Majid, The latter dying in 1870, 
was succeeded by his brother Barghash, the present Sultan. His 


dominiors run aloug the eastern coast of Africa for 1,100 miles, 
and include the island: of Zanzibar, Pemba, and Monfeeyah. 
The first named island is the seat of Government, ard has an 
area of 400,000 acres, with a population of $0°.000. The island 
soil is very fertile, and tropical fruits grow luxuriantly. ‘he 
principal sources of revenue are the clove, st gar cane, and 


cocoanut. ‘Lhe royal visitor is thirty-eight years of age, of me- 
dium height, and courtly mannere. He is an Arab and not a 
negro. 


A special despatch from Rangoon to the London Times of 
June 19th, says it is reported that the King of Birmah has be- 
come convinced of his inability to successfally oppose the Eng- 
lish, and has yielded on all the points in dispute. 

Intelligence was received at Shanghai, China, on June 18th, 
from Chin Kiang, that a body of the native soldiery at that place 
insulted the United States Consul and his wife. Two of the 
aggressors were arrested, and temporar ly confined in the Brit- 
ish Consulate, when a mob of the soldiers surrounded the build- 
ing, and endeavored to effect the rescue of their companion:. 
The Eurepeans hastily mustered, and prepared to defend the 
Consulate, but the ( hinese authorities succeeded ia quieting the 
mob, The ritish and American Consuls at Shanghai have left 
for Chin Kiang. The United States man-of-war Palos and the 
British war ship Thalia will follow them. 

A special dispatch from Paris to the London Standard, under 
date of June 21st, says there is reason to believe that the Govern- 
ment has decided that a general election shall be held this year, 
and there is no doubt that the Assembly will vote fora final dis- 
solution, as the Government assents to it. 

Mr. Firman, an American spiritualist who professed to photo- 
gtaph deceased persons, has been conuicted at Paris of swindl 
ing and sentenced to six months’ imprisonment. 

There is a strong military party in the German Empire, dis- 
posed to disturb the peace of Europe, 

The new fortifications at Metz may now be regarded as almost 
complete. The chain of forts which surrounds the town, form- 
ing a circle is closed, and all the forts are ready except that of 
Woippy, which is to be finished next year. ‘The total number of 
forts is eleven, four of which have been newly built by the Ger- 
mans, and are now being supplied with guns, ammunition and 
provisions, The storehouses will, when finished, afford sufficient 
space to hold provisious for about 40,000 men for several years; 
the forts are conzected by railways and lines of telegraph. The 
fortifications of StrasLurg are not in so advanced a state as those 


such as.that from Bruschsal to Germersbeim, have already been 
opened far traffic, and others are being constructed. These 
fortresses will then be brought so near to each other that it will 
be possible to concentrate all the forces at their disposal at any 
point enclosed by them within twenty four hours. 

From Spain, we have particulars of the renewal of active war 
fare,between the Alfonsists and the Carliats, but as in every case 
the victory is claimed by both parties, nobody ever seems to be 
burt. 

The Pope, on June 2ist, received at Rome, several deputa- 
tions who came to tender congratulations on the occasion of the 
anniversary of his coronation. The Holy Fa her replied that he 
was greatly consoled in his affliction by the marvellously increas- 
ing devotion and affection manifested towards the Church, 
throughout the Catholic world. In the course of his response 
he dismissed jas] not even worthy of mention, the rumors of 
a reconciliation between the Holy See and the Italian kingdom. 

The Rassian Government now seems more determined than 

ever, to spread the Russian language and Russian institutions, 
over the whole of the empire. Its efforts to do this, ‘n the Ger- 
man colonies of Southern Russia, have been so ill appreciated, 
that the colonists are emigrating en masse, and even the Memo- 
nites, whose exodus was stopped for a time by the concessions 
promised them by General Todleben, in regard to military ser— 
vice, have again tegun to flock towards the German frontier. 
An instruction lately issued to the officials of the newly-formed 
educational district of Orenburg, describes with much detail the 
policy of the Government in this matter. The above district 
comprises the provinces of Ferm, Ufa, and Oreaburg. whose in- 
habitants are mostly of Asiatic origin, there being upwards of 
two willians of Bashkirs, Kirghiz. Mordvins, TPchouvasches, 
Tcheremisses, &c., nearly all either Mahommedans or Pagans. 
the Government diriects that by means of the schools “ the va- 
rious parts of the empire, shall be so unified, that all may be 
penetrated with the same ideas and feeling towards the State, 
and tbat the principles hostile to the Russian Empire, which are 
based on the blindwese of ignorarce or on obstinate irolation, 
may totally disappear.’’ The chief object of the schools in dis- 
tricts inhabited by non-Russian nationalities is ‘‘to prevent 
those who are not Russians from giving themselves up to the 
dangerous isolation of narrow national tendencies und to re- 
ligions intolerence; in a word, to convert an inaccessible and 
reserved mass of people into citizens of the Russian State, with 
a warm sympatby for its interests.” ‘here is to be no compul- 
sion as to the abandonment of religious doctrines or national 
peculiarities ; but the Government vonsiders it has an “ un- 
doubted right” to require a knowledge of Russian from all its 
subjects: ‘* Russian must become not only an object of study, 
but a means of study.” 





Tae American Revivatists.—Moody and Sankey 
are truely creating a revolution in London society, People no 
longer greet each other on the street with “"Uw dy-do?” or good- 
morrow "but with ‘‘What news from 'eaven, brother?” or 'Ow's 
thy spiritual ’ealth !" Even bootbl cks refuse to think ajjob ended 
without accosting their patrons with ‘1 say, mister, is yer soul 
saved ?” 





Tey are discussing in England the question of By- 
ron’s birthplace. ‘ihe Countess Guiccioli, in her ir of this 
poet, and Mr. W. Howitt, in his ‘‘Homes &c., of the Poets,” 
assert decidedly that the birth occurred +t Dover, according to 
the Countess, or in London, as Mr. Howitt and Mr. Moore have 
declared. Sir Cosmo Gordon and Mr. Sheldrake, the machinist, 
in the Lancet for 1828, have said that Lord Byron was boru in 
Scotland. ‘Ihe Society af Arts have placed a memorial tablet on 
the traditional bouse in Holles st., London, in memory of Lerd 
Byron. 








Amonc the rare books and manuscripts from the col- 
lection of the late E. L. S, Benson, Lundon, sold recently, was a 
copy of the first English Bible, translated by Coverdale, with 
four leaves in fac-simile, suld for £360; a Latin Bible, printed 
by Jenson in 1476, on vellum, for £370 ; the ‘* Romance of Kyng 
Arthure,” printed by Coplande, 1557, for £94; a first edition of 
the Bible in German, for £75 ; and other, without date or prin- 
ters name, but supposed to have been printed circa 1473, at 
Augsbarg, for £52; a set of Dugdale’s Monasticon, on large pa- 
per, for £100. 





Tae Crown Prince or Prussta’s two eldest sons 
are now upon a pedestrian tour in Waldeck. As the princes 
are travelling in strict incognito, accompanied only by their 
tutor, the mo:t laughable mistakes sometimes occur with regard 
to their condition. At Goeck’s Hotel in Fritzlar the excur3ion- 
ists, looking perhaps rather tired and travel stained, ordered 
coffee, for which the landlord considerately charged only two 
silbergroschen a head, on the ground that his guests were prob. 
ably “a couple of schoolboys on a trip from Cassel.’’ In 
another place their order for three rooms was bluntly refused 
and they were otherwise treated with a contemptuous disregard, 
for which mine host could not find sufficient apologies as soon 
as he had b en made acquainted with the real character of his 
visitors. 

A Frencu View or Dickens anp Batzac.—The 
Paris correspondent of the London Times writes : 

**M. Mezieres, Professor of Foreign Literature, has concluded 
his course of lectures oa Dickens, at the Sorbonne. A compari- 
son between Dickens and Balzac, he said, offered much likeness, 
but much diversity. Both were admirable observers, but Balzac 
who often shut himself out from the world, and lived only with 
the creations of his brain, enjoyed the pleasure merely of an ar- 
tist or psychologist, dissipating illusions, but pointing to no 
conclusions, whereas Dickens was a moralist. He did not de- 
liberately set himself to develop a thesis, but he planted a fruit- 
ful seed in bis readers’ minds. He aimed at a useful and benefi- 








of Metz. ‘The works on the left bank of the Rhine are al! ready 
for defensive purp ses, bunt those on the right bank will not be! 
completed till 1577. hese great fortresses combined with) 
Mayence, Coblenz, Germersheim, and Rastdt on the east, and| 
Thionville, Breisach, and Saarlons on the West and South, would 
in themselves form one ot the strongest lines of defence in 
mrope; but it is also intended sbortly to enlarge the fortifica- 
tions of Cologne, so as to oppose a hostile attack from the north 
or the north-west. Energetic steps are being to connect all the 





Rhine fortresses with railways; several important strategic lines, | 


cent result, and bis works bad corrected many abuses. One 
rose from the perusal of Balzac with a liking for mental anato- 
wy, but with no generous emotion, whereas D ckens stimul.ted 
noble sentiment, devotion to duty, and a passion for what was 
good, The intensity with which he did this, was alike honorable 
to himself and his country. It was the great praise of English 
novelists, that one closed their books the better for having read 
them, with more elevated resolutions, with a better knowledge 
of mankind, but a knowledge wich waa not discouraging, but 
stimulated to the practice of what was good.” 
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THE ALBION. 








Srrritva.ism has found a new field in Russia where 
it has made several converts among men of high standing. 
These men have published their belief, and of course the conse- 
quence is a numerous following. Home and several other 
mediums «re living in St. Petersburg, where the simplest forms 
of ‘‘manifestation '’—rappings and table tippings—are exciting 
great wonderment. 





Tue Ducuesse D’OrranTE has just died in Paris at 
a very advanced age. She bad long been a widow, and with her 
expires the title which Napoleon conferred on his celebrated 
Police Minisier Fouche, who, educated a monk, died in posses- 
sion of a ducal coronet. the letters patent raising him to the 
highest rank in the peerage were signed by Napoleon at Schon- 
brann on the 15th :f August, 1809; the dukedoms of Feltre, 
Gaete, |assano, Cadore, and Massa were created at the same 
time. 


= ~ 
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Tue “CramMers,” against whom so much has been 
writteo, are becoming a very ;owertul body in London, ‘They 
teach for the univer-it es, for the bar, for the Church and for the 
Indian civil service. Itis said that they are doing harm to the 
university and king’s colleges, and they are almost runn ng 
some of the lecturers under the council of lega educa'ion. By 
whatever name they may be called they seem to be the flower 
of the t ing pr jon. There are a few failures awong the 
men they turn out. The incomes the they make are enormous ; 
their class fees run trom 10s. 6d to 21s. per hour, and it is now 
proposed that the scale should be advanced. 








INTERNATIONAL Prison Puotrocrarny. — The Man. 
chester Examiner says: ‘‘It is suggested that prison photog. 
raphy should be placed on an international basis. The notion is 
not a bad one, and it is contirmed by, if indeed it has not had 
its origin in,a recent incident. An accomplished swindler 
lately disappeared from Faris, bearing away some costly jewelry 
which he had obtained from a too confiding dealer. The robber 
was quite unknown to the taris police, who never got on his 
scent, but it appears that their prof: ssional brethren in London 
might have given them a friendly warning. Both the man and 
his confederates figure in the rogues’ album in possession of the 
Scotland Yard authorities, and it would really seem that an 
interchange of these cartes among the heads of police in the 
leading capitals of Europe would be of service in aiding in the 
detection of criminals. This particular thief had relations with 
the jewsller extending over several days, during which bis visits 
to and fro were frequent, and had some laris detectives pre- 
viously scanned his photograph they might have been able to 
lay their hands on the man when he was ‘ wanted. ‘it is notice- 
able that ‘the number of ‘high class’ swindlers is exceedingly 
limited, and that by the very necessities of their craft they must 
always be on the move. Sooner or later they fall under the 
clutches of the law, and punishment might overtaks them 
sooner rather than later by making photography an instrument 
in their detection.” 


Batu CaTHeprat Is INTERESTING, as being the last 
cathedral! built in England, The west end is very sumptuous, 
Yhe doorway of the grand entrance was given in 1617 by Sir 
Henry Montague, brother of the Bishop. It is charged with the 
arms of the See, impaling those of Montague, and round the 
shield runs the device of the Garter. Uader the two other 
sbields, which are those of Montague alone, is a label, with the 
inscription, ‘‘Ecc’ quam bonum et quam jucundum,"” &c., (‘* Be- 
hold how joyful and pleasant a thing it is for bretbren to dwell 
together in unity”). Above the shields is a profile helmet, with 
a griffin’s head for a crest, and behind a flowing mantle. The 
arch is square-headed, and the spandvels are filled with labels 
inclosing wounded hearts, crowns of thorns, and pierced hands 
and feet. On each side of the doorway,in niches, stand sta- 
tues of St. Peter and St. Paul. Under the first is a blended 
whi e-and-red-rose crown ; under St. Paul, a crown and a port 
cullis. In the battlemented cornices above is a vacant niche, 
ouce, probably, filled by St. Peter or Henry VII. Up the two 
side turrets of the great west window run two ladders, which 
the angels of Bishop Olive King are ascending, Below, on ei- 
ther side of the ladders, stand figures of shepherds, with illegi- 
ble labels close above their heads. On each side of the upper 
part of the ladders are six canopied figures of the Apostles, 
among which St. John and St. Andrew only have been preserved 
in their integrity. Above the great sheet of glass are rows of 
kneeling angels who represent the heavenly choir above. On 
the central and topmost niche is a mutilated statue ; and below, 
the arms of the See and the supporters to the arms of Henry 
VII, holding the white and red roses and a royal crown. There 
are also still visible two shields, surmounted by a Cardinal's 
cap, probably those of Adrian de Castello, who vaulted the 
chotr. 





The aisle buttresses are ornamented with scrolls now illegible, 
and small arched heads with crowns, from the rays of which 
spring olive trees; over these are Bishops’ mitres, On the mul- 
hons of the windows are statues of Offa and Edgar. The one 
restored Offa's monastery, while the other gave a charter to 
Bath. The figures stand on emblazoned pedestals. Over the 
head of a statue of our Saviour isa griffin. Above one window 
is the inscription ‘‘ Domus mea,” and over another, ‘‘ Domus 
orationis,” 

The interior of the abbey is singular and very beautifal, with 
its fifty-two windows, and its great range of light and fragile 
stone work. The nave is later work than the choir, and was 
SS rebuilt by Bishop Montague. The roof is very flat. 

he little chapel of Frior Bird (1525) a mass of crochet tracery, 
has been ruthlessly cut down to make room for the cumbrous 
‘ishops’ throne. The gorgeous tomb of the generous Bishop 
Montague, with its pontifical effigy, adorns the north centre of 
the nave. Corinthian p llars at the head and feet support an 
entabl ture, and it is crowned above with the Bishop’s escut- 
eheon. From the nucleus, where the transept, nave, and choir 
unite, springs the massy tower 162 feet in height, and crowned 
with perforated battlements that look lixe petritied lace work. 

In this noble abbey repose knights and beaux, George III. 
doctors and barons of the Tudor times, Under the well trodden 
floor repose the masqueraders of all centuries, waiting for the 
last trumpet— abbots and fine ladies, friends of Dr. Johnson and 
Garrick, and stern monks who opposed kings and beat down the 
sword with the} crozier. Dainty misses, who swarm about the 
baths with floating trays for nosegay and snuff box, and demure 
nuns of the early English period; gentlemen who were not ad- 
mitted to the new assembl7 rooms in boots, and young misses 
who were not allowed to dance minuets without lappets or in 
aprons, lie beside early English barons and lady prioresses. 
** Dust to dust” and ‘‘ All is vanity” written largely on many a 
tomb. ‘ 


European Miscellanies. 


A New Tueoxocicat Cottece is to be established in| 
London in connection with the English Order of St. Augustine. | 
The college is of a high Ritualist ,type, and its objects are to) 
promote the ordination of young meu having a calling for the 
priesthood, and to supply a body of lay preachers for mission 
witk in London and elsewhere. ‘he college will be e:ected in 
the parish of Walworth, and the designated Provost is the 
Rev, George Nugee, who founded the English Order of St. Au- 
gustine at Wymering, near Portsmouth, ten years ag °. | 


JupeMENT has been pronounced by the Chancellor of | 
Lincoln, England, on the application to allow the title ** Rever- 
end "' to be] prefixed to ths name ofa Wesleyan minister, Mr. 
Keets, in an inscription ona tombstone io a churchyard. ‘Ihe 


| Bishop of Oxtord. 





Chancellor holds that to do so would be contrary to the law of 
the Church of England, and bas therefore refused the applica- 
tion. Notice of appeal to the Arches Cuuri has been given. 


Tue Prince or Watss has declared his intention to 
subscribe a hundred pounds a year for five years, tothe fund 
for procuring go d thoroughbred staillions. A number of noble- 
men and gentiemen have made the like ar pouncewent. 


THE DEATH is announced of Sir Sandford Graham a 
gentleman who some twenty years ago “conceived the idea that 
the best way to make money on the turf was to lay against West 


Australian for the Derby. ‘The result was that he had to sell bis 
estates. 


Sace oF THE Late Fart or Yarsoroucn’s Cicars. 
Many gentlemen and trad e ted with the cigar busi- 
ness were attracted the other day to Christie, Manson, & 
Wood's rooms, the occasion being the sale of an unusually large 
steck of cigars and cigarettes, the property of the) late Earl of 
Yarborough. The cigars were 10,000 in number, and were all 
stated to be of the finest brands. ‘The cigarettes also numbered 
10,000. Amongst the lots sold, nine boxes (50 each) of ‘ Par- 
tagas Regalia de Londres,” fetched from £3 10s. to £4 per box. 
Several t oxes of ‘ Partages Regalia Britannica” were next sold, 

nd one box, containing 200, fetched £17 5s., or nearly 2s. each ; 
three other lots realizing similar prices. The cigarettes were in 
boxes §containing 500 each, and realized about £2 10s, per box§ 
The total proceedings were about £80. 


A sripGE has been built at Homersfield, England, 
on a new and improved plan—a system in which all the :ron 
work is letel bedded in t concrete. The bridge 
has one arch of a clear span of fifty feet, with a rise of five feet 
and three inches. The skeleton of the bridge is of iron, and this 
is entirely filled in with cement concrete and rendered with ce- 
ment, thus forming one continuous beam, getting stronger with 

ge, in addition to the iron skeleton, which is of itself sufficient 
to do the ordinary statical work of the bridge. The weight of 
concrete alone is over one hundred tons. The first test applied 
was that ofa five-ton road roller drawn by four horses; this was 
passed across several times, and not the least defection was per- 
ceptible. Afterward, a heavy wagon, weighing, with its load, 
some six tons was passed over, with the same result. 


A Camp ann an Oyster.—The following is from 
the London Solicitors’ Journal: 

“The English law presents an extraordinary contrast. On 
the one side it is held that the negligence of a person having 
charge of a young child is the negligence of the child and imput- 
able to the child, and that there is no redreus if the child is 
n: gligently run over. On the other ride, it is held that, though 
oysters are negligently placed in a river-bed, it is an injury re- 
dressable by damages for a vessel to negligently disturb them. 
The child, were he an oyster, would be protected; but as a child, 
under analogous circumstances of neglec' , he is without redress.” 


ANOTHER new game has been introduced in England, 
a result, probably, of the success of the revival of polo. It is 
known as ‘‘ tent-pesging.” The game consists in driving a 
lance point, while going on horseback at full gallop, into a tent 
peg stuck into the ground and bearing it off triumphantly. It 
looks easy enovgh, but i: is in reality very difficult while it is ad- 
mirable practice for those cavalry regiments who have to use the 
lance, it has the advantage over polo as being an exercise 
which is, in some sort, a training for transtixing enemies. 


Amone TuRFMEN IN Encuanp there is a difference of 
opinion as to the relative merits of a first-claes English race 
horse and a horse of pure Arab blood Admiral Rous, a great 
authority, one of the Jockey Club stewards, believes in the 
superiority of the English thoroughbred, and thinks that the 
improved race horse can give an allowance in weight of 28 
pounds to the Arabian. The result of a match which took place 
at the recent spring meeting at Newmarket in England between 
Avowal, a four-year-old colt—one-third of Arab and two-thirds 
of English blood—and the race horse Mr. Fox, 7 years old, 
hardly sustains the Admiral'’s view. Avowal, although allowed 
only 10 pounds, and having been in training but three weeks, 
won easily. It is argued that this result shows that the infusion 
of Arab blood palpably enhances the staying powers of the 
British thoroughbred, but, on the other hand, it is said that this 
match cannot be regarded as a true te t, as Mr. Fox is far from 
being one of the best horses in England, baving been beaten 
badly by Lowlander in the Hunt Cup, and Scamp in the Good- 
wood Stakes. 


A Dertorasce Tace of juvenile depravity was told 
at the Borongh Police Court in Liverpool, england, a few days 
since, in connection with a charge against a girl twelve years of 
age, of being drunk on the previous day. The precocious ine- 
briate had got tnree shillings from her fati.er to redeem a pair 
of clogs that were in pawn, but the money was spent instead in 
rum, whiskey, and beer, which were shared by the prisoner 
with four other girls. The chief offender was found helplessly 
drunk in Scotland road, and on being taken home to her mother, 
that guardian of her morals was indulging in a debauch with 
several of her neighbors. The magistrate declined to punivh 
the girl, contenting himself with advising the father, who was 
t, to ad ish her severely. 
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Tue Reasons ATTRIBUTED By WorkKINGMEN for strik- 
ing are at times indeed ridiculous. Ata colliery near Sheffield 
belonging to Earl Fitzwilliam, safety lamps were lately intro- 
duced in place of n-ked l'ghts, and 600 men struck work in 
consequence of that. Farl titzwilliam, without any more ado, 


closed the collieries, ani now the men are wondering what they 
have been about. 








In consEQUENCE of the great diminution in the num- 
ber of elephants in Cey lon, owing to the wholesale and wanton 
destruction «f these useful and intelligent animals, the Govern- 
or, with the fall concurrence of the Secretary of State, has 
stopped the issue of licences to shoot and capture them. A 
great want is now felt in tbe island of the assistance of elephants 
in constructing public works. 





A Menmortat CuareL To THE LATE BrsHor WI1LBER- 
force, erected at a cost of nearly £6,000, has been opened by the 
The chapel is built adjoining the college at 
Cuddesdon, which was founded by Bishop Wilberforce, and it is 
intended for the use of the students. 


ee 


Deatu in A THEATRE,—An inquest was held in Lon- 
don on May 27th, on the body of Mrs. Mary Ann Brundell, 
aged 39, the wife of a tradesman residing in Smithfield. It ap~ 
peared that she was suffering from depression, and was ad- 
vised to g) to a theatre fora change. Un the previous evening 
last she went to the Olympic theatre, In the middle of the 
fourth uct of ** The Two Orpbane,” sbe exclaimed to her daugh- 
ter, who accompanied her, *‘I can’t lear this excitement any 
longer !’ and fell insensible on her seat. She was taken to the 
bospital, but died on the way, The house physician said that 
death resulted from heart disease, probably accelerated by ex- 
citement. ‘The jury returned a verdict of ‘* Diath from natural 
causes.” 





Pror. ArcuipaLp Gexxie, of Edinburg, in his biog- 
raphy of the late rir. Roderick Murchison, the eminent geolo- 
gist, attributes much of his scientific success to fhe influence of 
his wife. who was a remarkably thoughtfal, cultivated and affec. 
tionate woman. ‘ To bis wife,” says the author, “ he owed his 
fame, as he never failed gratefully o record.” It also appears 
tbat Murchison, in common with not a few mon who have dis- 
tinguished themselves in the pursuit of natural science, was al- 
ways a poor .atbematician. He is quoted as saying of himself, 
*f could not do the commonest things in geometry, and was a 
bad arithmetician—a foible which has remained with me.” 





AN ATTEMPT, it se ems, is about to be made to re- 
cover a number of sculptures, friezes, and other antiquities, 
being part of those obtained by Lord Elgin from the Acropolis 
of Athens in 1802, in virtue of a fir man of Sultan Selim ILI, but 
which were lost by the wreck of the M entor on its voyage to 
England off Aviernona, in the island of C ythera (Cerigo), The 
marbles were packed in seventeen cases, twelve of which were 
recovered by divers from Calymnos, sent for the purpose by the 
Admiral at Malta, to whom Lord Elgin applied for assistance 
when the disaster occurred. The antiquities thus saved were 
placed in the Fritish Museum, and the remaining five cases have 
remained hidden | eneath the waves until the present time, Mr, 
Makoukas, a gentleman living at Cerigo, has lately sent a report 
to che Archeological Society,of Athens, stating that the marbles 
are plainly visible lying on the bottom of the sea, at the depth 
of about sixteen tathome (ninety-six feet). It is thought that 
with the new diving appliances now in use these marbles will 
be easily recoverable, and it is believed that the Greek Govern- 
ment will be disposed tu granta sum of money to the Athens 
Archeological Socie:y, which will enable it at once to take steps 
for their recovery. 





Tue Tax on Sat in Parts.—A correspondent of 
the Pell Mall Gazette in l’aris writes: ‘‘ The republic has been 
proclaimed here, and the Assembly has voted an Upper Cham- 
ber, and a tax upon salt, which from time ‘immemorial has been 
regarded with horror by the people. One of the reasons why 
the salt tax was so unpopular in the country was the cruel way 
in which the ‘‘ faulx saulniers” or saltsmugglers were punished 
Most convictions were followed by capital punishment, the 
others by the galleys; and where the husbands could not be 
caught the the wives were beaten. In the reign of Louis XIV. 
the number of convictions was very large. M. Testelin and 
other liberal deputies opposed the impost strenuously. ‘If the 
im post on salt be levied,” he said, * it will no longer be the tax 
collector who will come for our contributions; it will be a baron 
of the middle ages taking up bis stand on the alimentary higb- 
road, and crying, ‘Your money or your life; pay, or die.’” 
‘Animal food,’ he remar«ed, ‘‘ gave force; but salt was neces- 
sary. Look at the vigorous muscles of the English blacksmith 
which are fabricated by ‘‘ les biftecks et des rosbifs, and those 
of the miserabie pe:sants of Lombardy, who are fed on spoiled 
rice; neither could exist without salt. However, the govern- 
ment requires money, and the opposition to the extra tax upon 
salt was of no avail. 





A Famine Causep sy Rats.—The Burmah corre- 
spondent of the London Times mentions, thit the Karens are 
suffering from a famine caused by rats. Tue dispute between the 
British and the King of Burmah is in respect to the boundary 
lines of the district of country inhabited by the Karens. The 
correspondent sends a circular of relief, as follows: 

“The Tonghoo Relief Committee appeal to the public on be- 
half of the distressed Karens inbabiting the hi!ls on the east of 
tbe Tonghoo district, British Burmab. ‘Ibeir harvests for two 
or three years past have been consumed by a plague of rats, 
which have spared nothing in their widespread devastations. At 
present the people are entirely destitute, their accumulations 
have long been exhausted, and they have no occupation but that 
of husbandry to depend upon for their daily subsistence. The 
scarcity extends over an area of at least six thousand square 
miles, with a population aggregating ten thousand souls. 
Thougk a great portion of these are heathen, there are among 
them converts, both Protestants and R man Catholics, and the 
distribution of the fands collected will be wholly effected by 
mission agency. The local government have already expended 
upwards of forty thousand rupees in assistiug the afflicted villa- 
gers, but as it will be necessary to support the greater part 
throughout the rainy season, this sum represents but a small 





proportion of the actual amount required to save them from 
sickness, suffering and death. It is hoped that this appeal will 
be speedily responded to, as when once the rains have com- 
menced, all communications with the region of scarcity will be 
difficult in the extreme.”’ 
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{From MacMillan’s Magazine.) 


JEANNE DUPONT. 


A TALE OF THE FRANCO-GERMAN WAR, 








| Concluded trom our last. | 

Marie stood with open mouth and eyes. Jeanne 
Dupont had turned round suddenly, and had taken a 
firm grasp ofthe milk woman’s arm,as if she thought 
she would run away. 

“ Who told you our soldiers were fighting near St. 
Roque ?”’ 

Jeanne spoke doggedly, and she shook Marie’s arm. 

“ Dame ! that is what I have but now said to mamzelle 
—there is a rumor. What will you? Does any one 
know how a rumor begins? It 1s like a mushroom; no 
one can say from whence it comes. It may be no more 
than—pouf”—she blew across the back of her hand, as 
if she saw a feather there—“ but it may be true. Ciel! 
think, then, a little, my fine young lady, of the brave fel- 
lows we saw marching away at the sound of the drum, 
When [ think that none of us, not even his mother, 
will see Baptiste Lenord, my heart is like to burst. 
Ah, mon Dieu, but it is the most unhappy chance! He 
was good. Ah, the poor lad !” 

Maria put her -~black apron to her eyes. 
waited a minute, and then she spoke calmly. 

“There have been these rumors once—twice even— 
and they have not proved true, Marie. There has, 
perhaps, been some truth as to the fighting, but it has 
always been farther off than was said, and our towns 
men have not been engaged in it. Only a fortnight 
ago you said the Prussians were close to Rouen.” 

“Ma foi”—Marie’s face was flushed with her eager- 
ness to speak—‘ and what is it, mademoiselle, a fort- 
night now, a fornight to come, ina war which goes 
on from bad to worse? Itis only a question of days 
and of suspense. It is all very well what they say at 
the Prefecture—that the Prussians will have to cry, 
*Vive la Republique.’ Chut!’—she snapped her 
fingers. ‘“ Mademoiselle must of course believe what 
is said at the Prefecture; it is natural, if it is not just, 
and it has become the duty of mademoiselle. But 
Monsieur Le Petit has a friend at Versailles, and he 
has written Monsieur Le Petit that the King of these 
monsters of Prussians is not aman at all, but a demon, 
and he will never go back to Berlin till he is master 
of France. Ah! but mamzelle, it is infamous. The 
old coquin, I could strangle him myself if he were only 
a man.” 

Marie wiped away heretears impetuously. Jeanne 
stood thinking. She did not love Victor Devisme, but 
his calm self possession claimed her respect, and he 
had taught her to believe in the wisdom of the ruling 
powers. Yet though St. Roque had been kept ignor- 
ant at the outset of the state of public affairs, each 
day was forcing ov the minds of its citizens two plain 
facts, which came always in unison—the- constant de- 
feat and disaster of the French troops, and the steady 
success of their enemies, spite of enormous losses, So 
much of private interest. had been distracting Jeanne’s 
thoughts, that she had not realised, as many of her 
fellow townswomen had realized, that actual war was 
approaching their city, and that each one of them might 
be brought face to ion individually with its horrors. 
She grew white suddenly. 

“'rhen, if this news is true, the enemy will march 
west; they may come to St.. Roque ?” 

“ Monsieur Le Petit says it will not reach us, till 
they are sure of Rouen and Havre. Bah! Made- 
moiselle, if they come here, what can we do? We 
have no walls at St. Roque. They will eat us up like 
sheep. How can mamzelle think of such a horror? 
It is bad enough that oar men should die for us with- 
out dying ourselves. Hark, mamzelle |” 

The kitchen was near the end of a passage leading 
into the street. There was a continued tramp of feet, 
and overpowering these sounds came the Marseillaise 
ringing its soul stirring’music to this refrain: 

‘* Aux armes contre |’ etranger, 
Tous les Frangais sont Voloutairer, 
Quand Ja Putne est en danger.” 

“It is nothing.” Jeanne had recovered himself. 
“You know we have heard it before—only some re- 
cruits going to the caserne on their way to join the 
army. They can give no news. They come from the 
other side—from Rennes, perhaps.” ~ 

“Dame, but they’ may know; it was a soldier, 
mamzelle, who told me how that wicked old king 
shuts himself up with Bismarck and that old sorcerer 
Moltke, and makes charms with the blood of children 
—our children, mamzeltle Jeanne. Tiens! have I not 
lived in Brittany, and have I not heard of the monster 
of Laval? and ee to you that he has come to life 
again in our day. Monsieur Le Petit has well said 
that the old coquin of Prussia should offer thanks, not 
to God, but to the devil—for it is Satan who is the 
Providence of that old soreerer and of Bismarck.” 

“Was it Monsieur Le Petit who told you this news 
about a battle?” Jeanne asked faintly. 

“No, mademoiselle, I heard it inthe market; and I 
looked for Madeline Lenord, but I could not find her. 
She does not come to St. Roque on every market day 
since she lost her boy. She used to come to see 
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| Baptiste. Hein! but, mamzelle, it was asad da; 
| when he went away, poor boy ?” 

| This time Jeanne did not give any warning of de- 
| parture—she went straight out of the kitchen and up 
|to her own room. She closed the door and stood 
against it, trying to keep down agitation. 

“Tam foolish. I know this woman for a chatter 
box and unscrupulous in what she says. She may 
have invented this ruamor—then why do I let my 
thoughts rest.on it?” She pressed her slender hand 
over her eyes; they were hot and dry. “It is true, I 
feel it. I can’t shut it out. I see only him, my 
Baptiste, lying there bleeding to death—mine—Ah, 
mcn Dieu! have I not lost all claim to him?’ She 
stood still, and presently she went on again. “I had 
not thought he would die; I thought orly he would 
despise me, and he would marry some one else. It 
seemed to me, if [ could fill my head with Victor 
Devisme, I should be safe—I shouid be a wife—I 
should not die of jealousy, in seeing Baptiste happy 
with some one else than me. Ai! how little I knew! 
and now, what has happened!” Both hands clasped 
her face, but the burning blushes spread and revealed 
themselves on the full brown throat, painting with the 
love that had been so cruelly restrained.. “ Ah, mon 
Dieu !—it happens thus. Iam truly punished. I de- 
test the sight of Victor, I shrink at the sound of his 
voice, and I love my darling more than ever. My 
Baptiste, my own well beloved, if I could only once 
tell thee I have been true, though I seemed false ! 
But he will die, and I shall never see him.” 

Ti at evening when Victor Devisme came to the 
Rue St. Jean, he was surprised at the change in 
Jeanne. She was no longer silent and reserved, she 
questioned him about the Government, about the 
position of the troops, the hopes of success; and “hen 
he had given the desired information, she scandalised 
him by her want of patriotism. 

“It is a mistake to go on with this dreadful war,” 
she said. “We have got rid of the E> peror—I do 
not know what harm he did, but I am willing to be- 
lieve he began this war wrongly. Butif he were 
wrong, why do we imitate him? why do we fight 
against fate ? who sacrifice all our men to these Ger- 
mans, who are too strong for us.” 

Even Jules Dupont’s cynicism stirred at this. 
“Ta-ta-ta! thou art a woman! But was France 
ever conquered? What dol say? Has she not al- 
ways triumphed ? And is it possible that a herd of 
brutal beer swilling peasants, should trample on the 
bravery, which has beer renowned since the days of 
Charlemagne? Ma foi! Jeanne, this.is too much ! 
Why the armies are preparing to mareh on Paris and 
unite forces; and then, where will be the triumph of the 
barbarians ? Hemmed in between our soldiers. and 
the city, they will not be allowed to escape—they will 
perish miserably, trampled under the foot of our ad- 
vancing braves.” 

Monsieur Dupont rubbed his hands softly together, 
as he rounded off these words, but Jeanne did not 
listen; she was stitching at her embroidery, as if her 
life depended on the number of leaves she added to 
her roses. Victor Devisme lingered and lingered, but 
she had no more words to give him. Her hand lay 
passive in his when he bade her good night. She made 
no attempt at reply to the warm clasp in which he 
held her fingers. 





CHAPTER VI. 
Two days passed. Victor came to the Rue St. Jean, 
on the second evening. He found Monsiear Dupont 
drinking orgeat, in the little parlor behind the shop, 
his yellow face wrinkled as he pored over a map. 

Devisme answered the epicier’s questions as to the 
day’s news at the Prefecture, and then he looked 
restless, 

* Where is Jeanne ?” 

“Ma foi!’—the epicier grinned till his face re- 
sembled a shrunken orange—“ she has a headache; she 
has been in her room all day; but you can ask Sophie 
if she will see you.” 

Devisme went into the passage, bat he met Sophie 
coming down stairs. Mademoisellé had sent her to say 
she was not coming down to-night. Mademoiselle had 
headache; she was going to'bed. She had forbidden 
that any message should be sent her.” Sophie gave 
this last part of the message with severe emphasis. 
For the first time since he had been accepted as 
Jeanne’s lover, Victor’s pride rose. It was evident, 
that Jeanne wished to avoid him, and ever since that 
parting, two nights ago, the young man’s heart. had 
been tilled with an aching longing. His suit made no 
progress; he was no surer of Jeanne’s love than he 
had been at the beginning. He had .resolyed to ap- 
peal to Jeanne, and ask her why she had. promised to 


love which consumed him. Ile loved her so much, 
ithat hope was strong iv him; and even while his 
heart ached, there had been a wild thrill of delight at 
\the vision of all that this appeal might lead to, for 
Victor had determined to ask Monsieur Dupont for 
| bis absence. He believed that if he had found cour- 
/@ge to do this earlier, he and Jeanne might have come 





be his wife, if she had no intention, of satisfying the | 


to a better understanding than was possible under the 
sifcering, observant eyes of the epicier. He had come 
to the shop full of that resolve, and now all his hopes 
were dashed to the ground, and shattered by such a 
message. 

He turned from Sophie, haughtily, and went out of 
the house, without going to bid Monsieur Dupont good 
evening. 

Sophie put her head on one side. She was a small 
thin creature, who adored her young mistress and 
snubbed her old master alternately. She looked on 
Monsieur Deyisme as an ally of the grocer, and there- 
fore an unsuitable match. 

“Hein !” she said, “ they say love is blind; it seems 
that love has mae that young clerk blind and stupid 
too. Why, mamze'le gets paler every day; she hates 
the very sight of him—the staring owl. When it was 
Baptiste Lenord, ma foi ! she was like sunshine. Why 
did she take this one, ma foi ! I know not. It is not 
to be believed that a young demoiselle should give 
scandal, by changing one lover for another, and then 
not please herself atter all.” 

But Sophie was different from Marie, the milk 
woman. Sophie was old, and a Parisian born, and she 
knew that a girl crossed in love must be left to battle 
with her own heart in peace. 

Jeanne’s swollen eyelids did not tell of a peacefu | 
night. She came down next morning later than usual, 
and she gave such sharp, irritable answers, that her 
father was glad to escape into his shop. He told 
Sophie that he should nov be in for dinner, and that 
she must wait on customers, if any came in, after five 
o’cloek. 

Jeanne felt relieved when she heard of her father’s 
absence. She dreaded inquiries and rebukes for her 
avoidance of Victor. She had not yet decided how 
to act, and she felt that interference would rouse her 
into vehemence. 
Monsieur Dupont’s was a corner house, and the 
windows of the little parlor, at the back of the shop, 
looked into a side street. Jeanne stood by the open 
window in the vacant state, that so surely follows 
great mental suffering. Her eyes were fixed on the 
white wall of a house opposite—a whitewashed, bare 
space, with green perriennes on the first floor. She 
stood some minutes gazing, but, sceing nothing, she 
could not have said the house before her was’ white or 
black; and then, before any object darkened the bare 
blank space, a slight shiver ran through Jeanne, and 
her vision came back. Came back, and seemed fixed, 
so intense was the straining gaze, on a figure—a man, 
seemingly a drunkard, for he staggered forward, then 
sideways, on the round knobbed pavement, and at last 
flung up his arms, and reeled against the white wall 
with a groan. 
* Au secours, Sophie, au secours 
That wos all Jeanne said; and then she sprang on a 
chair, and let herself drop into the side street from the 
open window. She saw no one else; she clasped both 
arms round the fainting man and kissed him, 

_ & My own—own Baptiste!” 

But Baptiste did not know her. His head drooped 
on her shoulder; he seemed changing into lead ; in- 
stead of supporting him, Jeanne felt that she must 
sink on the pavement beneath his weight. 

“Parbleu! Leave him there, mamzelle. Heis not 
women’s work as he stands there. Voyons. voyons, 
friend Baptiste! Stand up. What is it? Lend a 
hand, then, Ferdinand.” 

It was fortunate for Monsicur Le Petit, that the 
tall garcon of the Hotel Sainte Barbe wis passing by. 
The hairdresser’s own 10und squat figure, spite. of its 
strength, must have been oberbalanced by the inert 
trame of the young soldier. 

* Bien,” said Ferdinand glibly. “I hold him; and 
what is then to b2 done with bim, monsieur?” _. 

Jeanne had disengaged herself from Baptiste, but 
she stood close by. 

“ Moasieur Le Petit, he is dying; you will take him 
into your house? He should come in’ here”—she 
pointed across the way—“ but you know my father; 
and, then, yotr door is quite at hand. He shall be no 
trouble to you; I will nurse him. Oh, monsieur, you 
will.not leave him to die in the street—Baptiste, whom 
yow have known all his life!’ There was agony in 
her voice. 

Monsieur Le Petit’s face become ludicrous. . He had 
a secret admiration for Jeanne Dubont, and hearty 
liking for Baptiste Lenord; but he had a strict regard 
for “les conveniances ” and a most wholesome awe of 
his wife. He knew that Madame Le Petit had aided 
and abetted her gossip, Jules Dupont, in making the 
match between Jeanne and Victor Devisme. She de- 
nounced Baptiste as a mere carpenter, quite unworthy 
to be allied to such a man as the epicier. . Moreover, 
madame kept her husband’s purse shut against any 
hospitality to guests nut chosen by herself. 

“If you will not”—Jeanne spoke in a hard, desper 
ate voice—“then bring him to us. 1 will dare every- 
thing. My father even will not tarn 4 @ying ian ont 
of doors.” % 
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burden—“ we must be quick, monsieur, Lenord is 
bleeding from the side here.” 

He pointed to a large, dark mark on the blue uni- 
form. Instinctively Jeanne put her hand there, and 
drew it back blood-stained. 

The hair dresser forgot his wife and his scruples— 
forgot all but the impulsive French nature—which 
determined him to risk everything but his honor, and 
this he felt to be implicated in succoring a wounded 
soldier. 

“ Wounded! mon Dieu! Run, mamzelle !” he ex- 
claimed, “send my man, Alexis, to help, and tell 
Nanine to be ready.” 

In the midst of his excitement, it was a soothing 
reflection to Monsieur Le Petit, that his wife was din- 
ing at her mother’s, in company of Monsieur Dupont; 
there was no chance of her return before evening. 

Jeanne hurried on into the Rue St. Jean. She had 
only to cross the road to Monsieur Le Petit’s house ; 
but at the corner, her gown was pulled by some, and 
shé stopped. 

“Let me go; I can’t stay an instant.” Jeanne 
looked up at her hinderer. It was Therese Devisme. 

“What are you about, Jeanne? Do go quickly in- 
doors, and leave this soldier, whoever he is, to the 
men who are with him. You look wild, mon enfant. 
Victor would not be pleased to see you bare headed 
in the open street.” 

“Let me pass!” Jeanne’s eyes flashed at her future 
sister. “It is Baptiste, I tell you, and he is bleeding 
to death.” 

Mademoiselle Devisme stood in open mouthed hor 
ror. She had always considered Jeanne wilful; but 
there was a flagrant daring in this proceeding, which 
took her breath away. 

Baptiste Lenord !—the very person Jeanne ought to 
avoid, now that she belonged to Victor, and, instead, 
she was actually disgracing herself by running »bout 
the streets, telling folks in a wild way that he was 
wounded. 

Therese had been putting up prayers that morning 
at St. Etienne for her wounded countrymen ; but her 

atriotism succumbed for the moment. ‘ Wounded ! 

What else can soldiers expect ? Jeanne ought to be 
ashamed to make such a fuss about a wound!” 
Therese had not lost sight of Jeanne while she stood 
murmuring at the corner of a by-street. She saw 
her go into hairdresser’s shop and summon his assis- 
tant, and then a moment after, Nanine, Monsieur Le 
Petitv’s servant, came flying down the street. 

“She has sent for Dr. Roussel herself ; Jeanne is 
undoubtedly mad,” said Mademoiselle Therese. 

But a knot of idlers was gathering, and by the time 
the three men had borne Baptiste Lenord into the 
house, quite a busy little. visible crowd filled the 
Street, between the houses of. the epicier, and that of 
Monsieur Le Petit. 

Mademoisetle Devisme could not form one of such 
a group, and she,went home, full of outraged pro- 


priety. 


CHAPTER VII. 


The doctor had ‘come, and had looked very grave. 
The loss of blood had been frightful. It was evident 
that Lenord had traveled some distance in his wound- 
ed state, and there was little hope he could rally 
from the exhaustion. + 

“You will send for his mother?” 

At first Jeanne had shrunk from the doctor’s gaze; 
now she met it fully. There was such a quivering, 
hungering despair m those dark brown eyes, that Dr. 

ussel winced as from the sight of a starving man. 

“Why? He is unconscious; he may never know 

any ene again. If Madame Lenord comes she will 
nurse him herself. Why should I yield up the care of 
‘him to any one?” 

“ Mon enfant, because this is not your place, and it 
is Madelaine’s.” He put his hand on Jeanne’s to 
quiet the interruption she tried to speak. ‘“ You 
think it is yours; but just now you are carried out of 
yourself; you cannot see things as they are. I owe it 
to your father and to Monsiur Devisme, for whom I 
have a profound respect ”»—he bowed—* to. tell you 
you ought not to be here. Do not fear, Baptiste 
shall be well eared for.” 

Jeanne stood a minute, hard and defiant; but there 
was_nothing. irritating in. the doctor’s manner; his 

grave eyes looked full of pity for, her.. Her heart, 

, 00, was overburdened; it. was a relief to yield to its 
longing for sympathy. The slender fingers the doc- 
tor held closed suddenly on his, and he felt Jeanne’s 
warm kisses on his hand. 

“God bless you, monsieur! You are good; you 
have some pity you will not. drive mad. If you 
knew how I have sinned against Baptiste — how, 
when I saw him there suddenly like a spirit, in the 
strect, it seemed to me he had come back to St. 
Roque, to show to me that I had murdered him by my 
fierce, hard temper! . Oh, Monsieur Roussel, see into 
my heart, if youcan! I know I am of little use; but 
think what it is to me to be able even to watch him, 
and wipe bis lips on my knees! Why will you take 
this consolation from me ?” , 
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“Well, well”—the doctor stroked her head and 
thought a minute —“ perhaps you may come from 
time to time and see how we go on. But his mother 
must be sent for; it is her right.” 

“ And if she comes, do you know what she wiil do? 
She will send me away at once from Baptiste.” 

“No she will not”—Dr. Roussel smiled—“ I am 
master here at present, my child, and if vou are pres- 
ent and self controlled, you may be of use; but re- 
member, you have no right here.” 

He was surprised at Jeanne’s answer. 
sad, subdued voice— 

“No, it is true; I have no right here ! 
that by my own wickedness !” 

“Hum! I wonder how long this new mood will 
last,” thought the doctor. 

Monsieur Le Petit undertook to fetch Madelaine 
himself; he was glad cf a pretext for being absent, 
when his wife and Monsieur Dupont should return. 

Jeanne sat. beside her charge, gazing fondly at the 
loved, changed face, so still and death like, with rigid 
lines of pain about,the eyes and mouth. | By-and-by 
Nanine came in on tip toe to tell ber that she was 
wanted. Jeanne shook her head end pointed to the 
bed. Some one put Nanine aside, and came gently 
into the room. It was Dr. Roussel. 

“Go down,” he said to Jeanne; “I will stay till 
you come back.” 

Jeanne wondered at her own obedience; but she 
went, 

Victor had come to sce her; he was standiug at 
the foot of the stairs, ile looked very pale, but he 
did not speak; he opened the door of Madame Le 
Petit’s salon and pointed to Jeanne to go in there, 
Victor had a patient, much enduring temper; but dis- 
satisfaction with Jeanne had been growing, _ her 
avoidance had stung him deeply, and his sist :r’s news 
had just been the spark wanting to kindle a strong 
tempest of indignation and wounded love, , And yet 
when he looked at Jeanne, his love was as strong as 
ever—stronger, for jealousy, gave keenness to his 
determination that she should be his wife. He did 
not even say bon jour, or attempt to take her hand. 

“You know why. 1 have come!” he said. 

“No, not quite.” She looked honestly at him, and 
he saw the sorrow in her eyes. It only increased his 
jealousy. 

“JT have come to take you to your home, Jeanne, 
This house is not a fit place for you to stay in; it is 
compromising. Why, even Madame Le Petit is not 
at home.” 

“IT cannot go.away, Victor. You are angry—you 
have the right; and I must bear your anger.” 

He was angry now, he flushed a deep red. 

“You must come from here, I say, The man you 
are nursing has the doctor, and will soon have his 
mother. It is wholly unnecessary, that you should 
stay here. Jeanne, listen; have some consideration 
for me: you have promised to be my wife, and it is 
not your place to be running about after wounded 
soldiers and nursing them.” His pride kept back any 
show oi jealousy; but Jeanne’s frank nature _ burst 
forth— . 

“Tam sorry, Victor; but it is not because.he is a 
wounded soldier, that tser.t must stay here. It is 
because he is Baptiste. can’t tak to you now, I 
must go to him. I do not blame you—I do not ex 
pect you to forgive me; but I must stay with Bap- 
tiste.” 

Victor stood in front of her so that she could not 
pass; he looked very angry, but Jeanne felt dead to 
fear. 

“ You shall not stay here, I tell you. I put myself 
aside. Even if you were nothing to me, a young girl 
like you cannot remain with a wounded soldier unless 
she is anurse or asceur, You are excited, or you 
would know it too. Be reasonable. Come home now” 
He took her hand, Jeanne drew it away. 

“T will not,” sbe said firmly. 

For a moment Victor felt that he must snatch her 
up in his arms and save her from her own wilfulness 
by carrying. her across the street; but something in 
her manner restrained him —she seemed sorrowful, 
not angry. Was she sorry for him or only for Bap- 
tiste ? 

“ Ah, Jeanne!” he said, “have you, then, no 
thought for me? Me, your promised husband, you 
avoid and neglect, to deyote yourself to a man whe 
himself gave you up.” Jeanne trembled and grew 
pale; but Victor went on in an agitated voice—“ It 
has come to this between us, that I must ask you if 
you think a man who really loves, who has the feel- 
ings and spirit of a man, can standby tamely and see 
his promised wife bestowing herself utterly on some 
one else, and neglecting him meanwhile? If no other 
feeling will weigh with you, Jeanne, humanity— ym- 
pathy for the torment you make me suffer—should 
restrain you.” He waited for her answer. 

“JT am very sorry, Victor; but please let me go !” 
“You have not listened,” he said angrily. ‘I see 


It came in a 


I forfeited 


that I amas indifferent to you as one ol the stones in 


the street. 





Oh, Jeanne! why did you accept my 


love? why did you promise to become my wife! You 
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have never loved me; you have only mocked me by 
hopes you never meant to fulfil. I loved you long 
ago, but not as I love you now. If you bad told me 
you belonged to some one else, I wouid have tried to 
cure myself; now it is hopeless. You must marry 
me, Jeanne, or you destroy me.” 

The pain had grown deeper in the girl’s face. At 
first it had seemed cruel and hard of Victor to keep 
her from Baptiste; but Jeanne was not wholly selfish. 
Though she had so long been the slave of her own 
will, Victor’s reiteration was arousing her froms he 
one absorbing thought; it seemed to her that she had 
wronged him, as much as she had wronged Baptiste. 
Ile was surprised when she took his hand and held it 
quietly: 

* You should not love me, Victor. I am not worthy 
of your love.” The tears came rushing to her eyes. 
“You must not — you cannot love a girl who has 
acted as Ihave acted towatds you. You will not 
forgive me, IL ecannot expect you should; but I will 
tell you the truth at last, which I ought to have told 
sooner. Do you remember that evening I met you, 
and you asked me if I wished you to pay us a visit ? 
I know not how I looked, but my heart. was on fire. 
I had been cruelly misunderstood. I had humbled 
myself—ah, Victor! you slon’t know what it costs a 
girl like me to humble herself !—and I had been re- 
pulsed !_ I was bruised—heartsore. You offered me 
consolation, tenderness, soothing, and my poor torn 
soul wanted these things; and I was greedy enough, 
selfish enough, to rob you of your gifts, knowing that 
[ could make no return !” 

The flush came back to Victor’s face, and the soft- 
ening which Jeanne’s words had brought there faded 
away. 

“Do you mean to say,” he said sternly, “that you 
never! meant to marry me, when you promised to be 
my wife ?” 

“Even that would have been less sinful.” Jeanne’s 
voice was broken by sobs. “Do not spare me, Vic- 
tor, I deserve the worst you can say or think! Yes, 
I meant to marry you; but I knew I could never love 
you! LInever really left off loving Baptiste; I laid 
all the blame on Madelaine Lenord; and sometimes 
lately, when I have pictured myself as your wife, see- 
ing Baptiste return to claim my love, I have felt that 
I must have forgotten all honor and duty, and have 
gone to ‘him if he would have taken me.” Victor 
drew back a step. “No; she went on eagerly, “I 
wrong myself, though that is difficult. I do not 
think God would have let me fall so low; but the 
feeling has told me how fierce the fight would have 
been, and that I should have’ deserved to have been 
left to my sin, if I had tempted it! Oh, Victor! don’t 
look so hard, so stern—I deserve it, but I can’t bear 
it! Won’t you forgive me ?” 

In that moment Victor’s face was to Jeanne like a 
sentence of judgment. How often she had turned 
away in weary shrinking from the love she saw there, 
and now, that she read in his stern expression the 
alienation she had longed for, it seemed as if she 
must win him back at least to friendship. 


“No, I cannot forgive,” he said harshly. “I must 
still love you, I cannot, help jt;. and if you would 
leaye Lenord and come to me now this minute, ’m 
fool enough, infatuated enough, to take you, Jeanne; 
but that is the only price of my forgiveness, and you 
are not in earnest when you ask for it. You are——” 
he stopped and looked at her fixedly. ‘“ Go away; I 
don’t want to be hard on you, but you have made me 
hard yourself.” 

“ God bless you, Victor! Some day you will believe 
that I have punished myself most of all.” 

He gave no answering sign, and she went away slow- 
ly, with none of the gladness of release she had looked 
or. ‘ 





CHAPTER VIII. 


Madelaine came and took her post beside her son ; 
but Dr. Roussel spoke to her earnestly before she saw 
Jeanne, and the stern old woman tolerated the girl’s 
presence, though she seemed unconscious of it. 

Days passed by, and Baptiste still lay’ senseless. 
Monsieur Le Petit. went about in a depressed and 
crestfallen state. Marie, the milk woman, asserted that 
the hairdresser’s ears had been boxed by his irascible 
wife, on her return from her mother’s. According to 
the same popular authority, Monsicur Dupont had been 
across to see Jeanne, and there had been a long and 
warm dispute between the grocer and his daughter ; 
but Jeanne persisted in her attendance beside Baptiste. 
Fulks talked and wondered, and did not know what to 
think. Mademoiselle Therese was questioned. She 
had been communicative on the day of the wounded 
man’s arrival, but now she became suddenly dumb. 
She even told one of her inquisitive visitors that Mon- 
sieur Victor would resent scandalous talk of Jeanne 
Dupont, or any inquiry into the relations between the 
grocer’s daughter and himself. So the gossips were 
forced to wait till the daath or recovery of Baptiste 
Lenord, should show how matters were really going to 
tura out, 
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THE ALBION. 








The two women seemed to de vying with each other 
in self devotion. Hitherto they had watched unwearily 
night and day, but on the third evening Madelaine’s 
eyes grew heavy. She moved restlessly in her chair, 
but the drowsiness took stronger hold upon her ; her 
head drooped, sank gradually, gradually, till the neck 
bent under its weight, and she nearly fell forward on 
the floor. 

There had been little speech between the watches ; 

a few necessary questions and answers—tbat was all. 
Madelaine’s steady avoidance of Jeanne had been main- 
tained. 
'‘™As she fell, Jeanne started forward and caught her ; 
the old woman roused and shook herself free. But the 
girl’s heart went out to her; she yearned to be at 
peace with Buptiste’s mother. 

“Sleep a little, ma mere—it will do you good. 
can trust me to watch. Is it not so ?” 

Madelaine frowned, and then common sense got the 
better of her. 

“T must sleep,” she said half sulkily, “or I may he 
found unwakeful when I am most needed.” 

She threw her apron over her face, leaned back, and 
was asleep almost at once. 

Jeanne went up to the bed. 
more hopefully. He had suid consciousness might re- 
turn ; and already, more than once, Jeanne had fancied 


You 


forgivest me. Thou art so merciful; but thy forgive- 
ness cannot wipe out my sin. Oh, my Baptiste! I can 
never be really forgiven.” 

“Hush!’ His voice was faint, and he paused. 
“See, seanne, I shall not talk much to thec—I have no 
power. It may be in the blood dropping, dropping 
always from my heart, in that long journey home, some 
evil thoughts, some evil passions, have dropped too. The 
good God ordered all this, my well beloved. We both 
sinned against Him by our angry words. I was also 
wicked. We made our own sorrow, my child. Do not 
ery so much ; the end would have come—the end was 

made long ago. Kiss me, my wife—my Jeanne. I can 
never have thee now, but thou art mine always.” 

She kissed him fervently, reverently, and then they 

kept still. He said sometimes, * My Jeanne,” “ She is 
mine always ;” sometimes ‘God be thanked ;” and 
then her teara came welling forth silently. 

Madelaine crept in after a while, but there was no 
more speaking for Baptiste ; he had fought his last 

fight, he had spent his last strength in that weary jour- 

ney home; but his eyes spoke tenderly. 


that those loving looks were more than she could bear ; 


that the feeble fingers clung to till the end. 


It seemed to the sorrowing, penitent heart of Jeanne | place is ? 


“ It was hard for me, but it was right and just, mon-| forward. 


‘So should I. The other bar, I should think, is 
not to be far from where I found that one.” 
* ~ should think not. Just show a light. 
it is!” 

Turpin picked up the other bar, and having fix 
turned his attention to the place they had entered. 
The blows on the door at the other end of the pa: 
could still be heard, though, but faintly, in consequ 
of the second one fitting so closely in its frame. ‘ 
For a moment or two, as Tom King turned the; 
of the lamp in different directions, the two highway 
looked around them in silence. 4) 
They were at one sida of an almost circular-s 
vault, which they roughly estimated could not bé : 
than eight feet high, nor more than thirty in diame 
“ Whatever place is this ?” asked Turpin. “ Dear 
who would have thought, to have looked at Mr. Wagl 
that he was such a mysterious character!” 

“Not many, perhaps; and set, as you know, I no 
something peculiar about him the moment we met 
the first time. 

“ You did. But do you feel how tremendously hot 
It is quite like an oven!” 

“Tt is, and what kind of business the landlord ca 


Ah! 


Dr. Roussel had spoken} but it was Jeanve that the dying eyes sought—her hand | on down here, [am quite at a loss to conceive !” 


“But we shall quickly find out,” said Turpin, st ep 
“T only hope we shall be fortunate en 


she saw a quivering movement in the sufferer’s eye-|sicur,”—Madelaine was relating the scene to the doctor |to find some other mode of egress from the place, 
lashes. If she might only be alone with him at his} Roussel, tears streaming over her hard-featured, tender | the door by which we have just enter ed.” 


first awakening! 
from it. 


visit Baptiste Lenoid. 
be trying its wings for flight away for ever? 


ny of tears. 


And the next minute she shrank| face. 
Baptiste had perhaps heard of her promise to|came away from my boy. Baptiste had nothing to for- 
Victor Devisme—he might turn from her in ang-r ;|give me, but he had to hel that broken heart before he 
and then she looked at the pale suffering fice, and itywent away, and his time was short. 
seemed as if no such earthly feeling could ever againj Roussel! have you heard that Jeanne his left her 
Might not his spiriteven now|home? she is going to be a nurse for the rest of her 
sorrowful life. 
Jeanne knelt beside the bed, and gave way to an ago-| want all the time and strength sho has. 


‘Monsieur le Cure made me see it, when h: 


Ah, Monsieur 


She says the sisk and wounded will 
Monsieur ,,-- 


She had had to bear so much, to hide her|Madelaine whispered the rest,—‘‘ the poor child can 


* grief away, and be so entirely calm and self-contained| never forget her sin against Baptiste ” 


under Madelaine’s eyes, that her heart felt nearly burst- 
ing with pent-up sorrow. She did not know how long she 
had knelt there, when a touch roused her. She started 
up. She scarcely knew what she expected, but she 
saw Madelaine had awakened and was standing over 
her. Jeanne followed the old woman to the bed. 
Baptiste was awake and conscious. 

She had wished for Madelaine’s absence—she had 


thought her own joy would be beyond all power of con-|) 


trol ; but, like many another impulsive woman, Jeanne 
found she could not forecast feelings. Instinctively she 
hid her eyes from Baptiste’s sweet, loving look, and 
shrank behind Madelaine. ‘The tall old woman bent 
over the bed, and whispers passed between the mother 
and son. Baptiste looked lovingly at his mother, and 
pressed her hand, but his eyes strayed away. Made- 
laine gave a little sigh. ‘The sternness had left her 
when she turned to look at Jeanne. Jeanne had de- 
parted. 

“T will bring her to thee, my boy.” 

Madelaine had not far to go. Jeanne stood in the 
dark passage outside, her head pressed against the 
wooden wall. 

“ Come my child—he asks for thee ; 
put her hand on the girl’s shoulder. 

It seemed to Jeanne that she was in adream. She, 
who so sorely wronged both mother and son, to be thus 
claimed by them ! 

“*Ma mere!” she he!d up her face for Madelaine’s 
kisses, and she felt tears come with them. 

“Thou wilt remember bis weakness, my child.” 

Madelaine had got to the stairs, but she turned back 
with this caution. Jeanne nodded, and went swiftly 
to the bed room. Madelaine sighed again as she went 
down stairs. 

“But 1am a thankless old good-for-nothing. Have I 
then forgotten that parents are made for children, not 
children for parents? The birds make nests for their 
eggs and for the little ones who break the egg-shells, 
but when the young birds are strong on the wing the 
home life is ended. No, a child is given us to rear and 
to love, but we must be content to rear him for others, 
aud to give him all our heart, when he can only give 
half of his. But my child is not for any of us. Poor 
Jeanne! she is not as ready to yield him as I am. 
She has not yet learned the Love that is waiting for 
Baptiste ; she does nut know—how can she poor child ? 
—that it is more than she can give him.” 

Jeanne was kneeling again beside the bed. Baptiste 
stretched his hand out feebly—oh, how feebly! and she 
hid her eyes on it and devoured it with silent kisses. 

“ My beloved,” he said faintly, “look at me.” 

Jeanne raised her head timidly, and her eyes stole to 
his face—they resied there conscience-struck, yet brim- 
ming over with her love. ‘The answering love she met 
drew her onwards—drew her arms tenderly round him 
till his head restedon her bosom. Baptiste gave a 
deep sigh of relief. Jeanne’s tears fell like rain ; some 
drops touched his forehead. 

“Why dost thou cry, my Jeanne ? 
than | ever thought to be again. 


” 


and Madelaine 


lam in thy arms—I 


ean feel thy heait beat—thou art mine still—my own ; 


is it not so?” 


I am happier 


BLACK BESS; 
An Historical Tale of ‘‘The Good Old Times.” 


By Edward Viles. 


CHAPTER XXXVII. ( Continued.) 


“One would think so. But look, here it is; my eye 
ighted upon it by the greatest wonder in the world.” 
“Your sight must be very keen, my friend. Of 
course, now I can see it; but it is a very small key 
for so large and heavy a door.” 











be; still I can see no signs of a lock.” 


officers have renewed their attack upon the door.” 
“And as if they meant to break it down, too. 
Whatever can they be striking it with ?” 

“ Axes, I should say, by the peculiar sound. 
is so, they will soon have it down. 
ield ?” 

dt Sa 

“ Hurrah !” 

It was quite in a faint way that King said “ Hur- 
rah !” but he gave a sigh of relief as he did so. Then, 
catching up the lantern, he fol!owed his friend, and 
closed the door quickly after him. 

Dick had taken the key out of the lock and so it 
was soon inserted in the keyhole, and the door locked 
on the other side. 
Both then became sensible that they were in a 
much warmer atmosphere, than they had been previ- 
ously. 
There was, too, a strange, sickly smell pervading it. 
But althougl. they felt this, neither alluded to it by 
speech at present, but turned their attention to making 
the door as capable ot resisting an attack, as their means 
would permit. 
They were in hopes of finding some bolts on the inner 
side, but they saw none. Apparently the only fastening 
the door ordinarily had was the lock. 
“I remember once, Tom, being in a place under- 
neath a woodman’s but, and I thought that about the 
strangest subterraneous place there well could be, but 
this beats it altogether!” 
“TItis a strange place,” said King, as he glanced 
around him; “ but before we examine it at all, let us try 
if we cannot find some means of barricading the door.” 
“There ought to be two bars somewhere; for look, 
Tom, here are the staples on each post.” 

“And here is one of the bars,” said King, raising a 
large piece of iron from the ground, 


CHAPTER XXXVIIL. 
DICK AND TOM RATHER PREMATURELY CONGRATULAE THEM- 
SELVES UPON HAVING MADE THEIR ESCAPE. 

It was with a sensation of much greater security and 
satisfaction than he had hitherto felt, that Turpin took 
the iron bar from the hands of his friend, and placed it in 
the staples. 

It crossed the door in a slanting direction. 


If it 
Does the door 





“Yes,” she sobbed ; “but it is only because thoujan entrance, I fancy,” 


“Nor I. Turn it, my friend, quickly, and try. The} ¢ 


“ Now, if we can only find the other,” he said, “and get 
that fixed in, the officers, will be some little time (oreing 


** Andso do I, for I shall be glad enough to exch 


this close, stifling atmosphere for the fresh air and 
] 
wonder ?” 


ight above. What part of the inn are we under: nc 


“T can’t imagine. Yet stop! Yes, I can! We 1 


at the back of the house, weren’t we ?” 


“ Yes.” 

“Then we went down the cellar steps, and the 
sage we found runs at right angles to them. 

* That is right.” 

‘We must, then, I take it, be somewhere under 
yard.” 

“T think so, now I come to call to mind the bear 
of the different places.”’ 

“ Then,” said Dick, looking up at the black roof, ‘ 
may console ourselves with the idea that the blue s! 
over our heads !” 

In a more earnest manner, they commenced loo 
for some means of leaving this circular vault, but 
conld not help pausing with deep curiosity to exa’ 
several things in the centre of this place, which 
moment explained Mr. Waghorn’s motive for not v 


“It is. Iam quite surprised. And yet key it must|ing the police to descend into the cellar. 


In the first place they found a strangely constr vu 
urnace, in which a few embers still smouldered. 
It was from this source that the sickly and oppre: 
heat proceeded. 
Close by was a number of odd-looking instrum 
and Turpin took one in his hand in order to look: 
more closely. 
King pressed forward with the light, and soon a 
perceived the object his friend had taken up, he 
claimed— . 
“Tsee itallnow. Everything becomes compré 
sible ina moment! Do you know what you are he! 
in your hand ?” ‘ 

“ Yes a mould, though I have never seen one jus 
shape before.” ; 
“Thave. A chap showed me one just like it~ 
He said that it would make better counterfeit Am 
than could be made by other means.” big 
“T should think it very likely.” said Turpin, whe 
been turning the mould over and over in his hands, 
carefully examining it. ‘This one appears to b 
half-a-crown.” 
“ And here is one of the casts from it,” said Tom 
ing up a bright looking coin from a heap of others 
were partially covered with sand. 
“It is really vory good, and though this one is, ] 
pose, scarcely finished, yet it has a very genuine ay 
ance. And so it turns out mine host of the Samsor 
Lion, is a coiner on a very extensive scale.” 
‘“* And you may depend he has made the subje 
study. Now, one would scarcely have thought he’ 
have ventured to have called in the officers, as h 
pears to have done.”’ 
“The thought that his secret would be discovere 
not, perhaps, occur to him. I dare say from the lo 
the place, he has been carryiug on this trade for : 
many years, and so, having escaped so long unsusp 
has become reckless.” 

“That is justit. Now I'll tell 
are really compelled to do.” 

“ What is that ?” ys 

‘‘Why, find some means of getting out of’ h 
quickly as possible, and when we find we can: lea 
stantly, we will unbar and unlock the door we haw 
fully fastened, and let the officers come in withou 
having to force an entrance. | think that is the:be 
we can be revenged on Mr. W- ghorn.” 

“And I! It shall be done too, if possible. I ¢ 
though, to hear the officers make an atiack on thi: 
every second.” 


you what I thi 
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“Come on, then, at once. I feel certain somehow 
that there is another means of exit.” 

“ Well, I only hope there is. Do you carry the lantern 
my friend, and I will go a little in advance of you.” 


Tom King took up the lantern, and Turpin crossed | groan of disapointment. 


over to the other side of the vault. 


But though they subjected all sides of it to the most/door is either fastened on the other side, or else there |hope to escape, for the country was flat, and there was 
is something so heavy upon it that it cannot be raised.” |no cover visible for many a mile around. 


rigid scrutiny, no signs of an opening could be seen. 

They were soon convinced there was no door except 
the one by which they had entered, and they once more 
advanced to the furnace. 

“It strikes me very “go said Dick, “ that we 
shall be found along with Mr. Waghorn’s coining appar- 
atus. Ha! did you hear that?” 

“ Well. rather, I should think. That officer must have 
some muscle to give a door a whack like that.” 

“Oh, no, Tom. Idid not mean the blow on the door, 


* though the sound followed close upon my exclamation. 


1 think we’re saved, my friend, for I heard as plainly 
as evar I heard it in my life, the peculiar neigh Bess 
often gives, when she is anxious to be off.” 

“You did?” 

“Yes. The sound came from just over my head. We 
thought we were under the yard, but it seems, instead, 
we are under the stable.” 

“Tf such should really prove to be the case, I shall 
have strong hopes indeed of our making our escape. You 
are sure your ears did not deceive you ?” 

“ Quite sure.” 

“Then if the stable is just over our heads we will 
quickly make our way into it. The roof, fortunately, is 
not ahigh one. What can we get to stand upon ?” 

“This mound of turf, I should Think, if we move it 
where it will be of service.” 

“That will do capital. Make haste, forif our friends 
have any idea we are making our escape they will fire at 
once, and it is not worth while to risk being put out of 
the world, or even injured, by a shot of that sort.” 

“Tt is not.” 

Both now set about removing to the centze of the vault 
the turf, of which there was a tolerable quantity clcse to 
the furnace, where it had doubtless been placed to serve 
as fuel. 

They piled it up as high as they could, and when they 
carried the last, had the satisfaction of finding that it was 
just high enough for the purpose. 

Dick mounted upon it instantly, and taking the lantern 
again into his own hands, made an examination of the 
ceiling. He knew not as yethow much difficulty there 
might be in making a way through it. 

But to his unbounded joy, his eyes fell upon a small 
trap-door. 

“ We’re saved, Tom! we’re saved !” he cried, yet not 
loudly. ‘Were saved! There is a trap-door in the 
ceiling here, whieh opens into the stables. Hurrah! old 
fellow we shall do Mr. Waghorn yet. When once we get 
to our cattle and mount,1 will give them leave to 
catch us.” 

The discovery of this trap-door was so unexpected that 
Tom could hardly believe it was real, He feared the 
news was to good to be true. 

He mounted therefore in a moment upon the mound 
of turf, and, as Dick turned the bright ray of light from 
the lantern upward, there he saw the trap-door plain 
enough. 

It was small in size, but large enough fora slim man 
to pass through easily. It did not appear, though, to have 
been used for many a day, for the two bolts that fastened 
it were completely rusted in their sockets. 

The woodwork of it, too, was covered whith that fine, 
dissagreeable looking moss which grows so plentiful in 
dark, damp places. 

Dick made several efforts to draw back these bolts, 
but it was some timebefore he succeeded. 

The second bolt was even more obstinate than the 
first, but it went back at last with a kind of shrieking 
creak. 





CHAPTER XXXIX. 


THE TWO HIGHWAYMEN REGAIN THEIR STEEDS, MOUNT AND 
MAKE ANOTHER ESCAPE, 


While our friends were thus occupied, the blows were 
still rained upon the door. 

There was a little circumstance connected with them 
which they entirely overlooked. 

This was, that, though the door was struck, still so 
violent an attack as’ might have been expected, was not 
made upon it. 

Had our friends noticed this, they probably enough, 
would have set it downto its real cause. 

But they did not notice it. They were too busy with 
the trap-door. y 

Still, we feel that it is with the highwaymen, and not 
with the officers, that we have todo; so we will not, by 
any allusion, anticipate events. 

When the second bolt was withdrawn, it became rather 
& serious question whether they should boldly open the 
door and emerge into the stable—supposing Dick was 
right in coming to the conclusion that it was the stable— 
or should they first endeavor to ascertain what was on 
the other side. 

The latter was the most prudent course, so they re- 
solyed to adopt it, 


It was as firm as a rock. 


“Tt’s no good,” he said. ‘“ We must remain. 


The! 


“Or,” said Tom King, taking up the poker from the 


in ute frame as the bolts had. Stand aside! let’s have a 
try 

“ Hold a moment!” said Turpin. ‘ Make no useless 
noise. We may give the alarm to some one in the stable, 
if it should happen to be tenanted.” 

“You take the poker, then, and try if you cannot 
force the door open.” 

Dick did so, and soon had the satisfaction of seeing 
the door give most unequivocal symptoms of yielding. 
“There ! I told you so!” said King, as it was loosened 
all round, and Dick gave the tool back into his hands. 
“T though the wood had only swelled and stuck.” 

“ And you thought right! Silence though! [am go- 
ing to lift the trap a little way.” 

ery carefully, then, Turpin raised the trap about a 
couple of inches. 

His first supposition was confirmed at once. The door 
opened into the stable. 

It did not take long for his nose to make him cogni- 
zant of that. 

He listened, but he heard nothing save the restless 
movements of the horses in the stalls, 

He spoke in a whisper to his companion. 

“Come on,” he said. “All’s right! But pray be 
quiet !” 

As he uttered these words he took hold of the frame 
of the door, and, by the muscles of his arms, drew him- 
self slowly and carefully upwards. 

All was still, and in another instant he was standing 
in the stable. 

He caught hold of Tom’s hands and assisted him up. 

Then they closed the trap door, and crept stealthily to 
the end of the stall they were in, and looked round to 
see if anyone was in sight. 

No, the coast, apparently, was quite clear; so they ven- 
tured to walk towards the door, which was just pushed 
to, but not latched. 

Black Bess and Tom’s steed were in the same boxes 
they had been placed, and all ready for immediate 
service. 

But just as they mounted—which they lost no time in 
doing they heard a loud shout in the yard. 

At the same moment, too, there came up, through the 
trap-door, which Dick had been unable to fasten, some of 
the officers who had been battering at the door. 

To have hesitated would have been to be lost; so, 
uttering a hasty hurrab, Turpin and King, stooping low 
down in their saddles, dashed at full speed into the inn- 
yard. 

The officers, who had been standing in a dense 
throng near the threshold, were rather disconcerted 
at this sally, which was as sudden as it was unexpect- 
ed, and they gave way on all sides, 

As no violence had as yet been done to them, both 
highwaymen disdained tu draw their hangers, as they 
might have done, but simply swung their riding 
whips around them. 

These were loaded at the handle with lead, and, in 
a vigorous grasp, were very dangerous weapons. 

The officers did not take long to recover from their 
panic, and they rushed forward to seize the horses in 
a body, but they might as well have attempted to stay 
a whirlwind. 

Without suffering the least injury whatever, Tur- 
pin and King were fortunate enough to reach the 
highroad. 

They did not pause in the least, but dashed along 
in the direction they intended to travel, but the hasty 
glance they gave at the front of the inn, showed them 
that both Mr. Waghorn and Jack the ostler were 
there as prisoners. 

The reader will remember that a man had been left 
in charge of the horses and prisoner, and the officers, 
before the highwaymen could reach a bend in the 
road, had mounted them, and were in full pursuit. 

“ Forward! forward!” shouted Dick, as he turned 
back and saw his foes behind him. ‘ We shall have 
some sport now, Tom. The chase gets interesting.” 

“Rein in a little, then,” said King, who was al- 
ready falling in the rear, for the words of her master, 
spoken, as they were, in exhilarating tones, caused 
Black Bess to almost double her speed.“ Putl in!” 


“You must urge your nag forward, Tom. ‘The 
officers appear well mounted and their hyrses fresh.” 
“They do,” said Tom, and hie struck his spurs into 


the flanks of his borse. 

The officers, who, in their anxiety to take Turpin 
alive, had acted so considerately towards him, now 
that they saw he was in a fair way of making his es- 
cape, fired volley after volley from their pistols. 

But too great a distance had been placed between 
the fugitives and the police, for these shots to have 








any effect beyond that of startling every living crea- 


2 Dick accordingly raised his arm to push open the trap-|ture, that made tie lane and the adjoining meadows 
door a little way and then peep through. lits home. 


Upon making this discovery, he could not restrain a of goading their cattle to the utmost, coutrived to keep 
|Turpin and King in view. 


furnace, “ it has been closed for so long that it has stuck|and so only just put them to just sufficient speed, main- 


}figures, 








Still they fired as fast as they could load and by means 
It was only by a long gallop that our friends could 


They were careful, though, not to distress their horses 


tain a safe distance between them and the officers. They 
trusted by this means to tire out their pursuers, and 
when this was the case, by putting their steeds up 
their mettle, to get quite clear of them. 

The officers, however, pushed on in a most determined 
manner, so, that, although Bess easily enough performed 
the feat, Tom’s horse had oceasioually a little diffieul 
in keeping pace. 

At last, after a two hours’ ride, the highwaymen felt 
it to be imperatively necessary to breathe their horses 
for a few mowents 

They had just crossed a common of considerable ex- 
tent, and they could see uninterruptedly behind them for 
a great distance. 

But though they gazed long and anxiously in the di- 
rection they had come, and shaded their eyes with their 
hands, they could not see the smallest signs of the offi- 
cers. 

“We have escaped them for atime, Dick, I reall 
think,” said Tom King. “They have held out well, I 
consider.” 

“ They have, indeed; but I amin hopes, now they have 
relinquished the chase, they must have felt the utter 
hopelessness of vapturing us.” 

“Yes. We have, nevertheless, had a natrow escape, 
as narrow asever either had, I fancy. Very fortunate, 
indeed, was it for us that Mr. Waghorn was a coiner, and 
carried on his business underground !” 

“Yes, or I scare-ly fancy we should have been here 
now. However who knows ?” 

“It is some consolation to think the officers have 
made the rascally landlord and his ostler prisoners. 
They will have some difficulty in getting off at the 
assizes.”’ 

“Oh! no chance! The judge will very soon dis« 
pose of them. ‘They may safely consider they have 
seen the ‘Samson and Lion’ for the last time.” 

“No doubt, no doubt!” 

We must beg our readers to call to mind that at 
the time of which we are vow writing, and, indeed, 
for long afterwards, many offences which are now vis- 
ited with a comparatively slight penalty, were then 
capital ones, and persons who were convicted of mak- 
ing bad money were hanged without mercy. It was 
an offence which neither the first, second, nor third 
George forgave. 

Therefore it was that Turpin spoke so positively 
about their fate. 

Tom and Dick now gathered the reins once more 
in their hands, but before they started, they turned 
around, and again looked keenly and scrutinisingly in 
their rear. 

The police officers were not in sight. 

“They have turned back, depend upon it,” said 
Turpin, “and we can now pursue our journey in 
peace. and more at leisure. Your horse, Tom, seems 
quite blown.” 

“He does; and, alzhough Bess shows no sign of 
distress, you must bear in mind we have come a long 
distance and at a great speed before we halted.” 

“So we did. However, it has carried us a long 
way on our journey, for I took care to shape my 
course as well as [ could. I don’t suppose we have 
gone far out.” 

“Oh! no; [have taken notice how the land lies.” 

“ Well, then, can you form any idea of where- 
abouts we are?” 

‘“‘T should think about twenty miles from the New 
Forest.” 

“Then,” said Dick, “we will try if we cannot per- 
form the rest of our journey, at a moderate rate. I 
shall want a good rest after this.” 

“Still, [think we have got out of Mr. Wriggles’s 
way. It will now be a feeling of revenge against us 
that will actuate him, and he will spare nothing to 
have us captured.” 

“T fancy not.” 

“But if we stay here a time, and I daresay it will 
be even more profitable to us than in London, we 
shall give his anger time to cool.” 

“Oh! I don’t eare a fig for him nor his anger either, 
Push along.” 


























(To be contmued in our next.) 





A noste piece of plate has been presented by the Earl 
of Zetland to the Roya! English Horse Guards of which regis 
went the noble lord was sowe time aa oflicer. The trophy is 
polished silver, and stands nearly three feet in height, ‘The cen- 
tre shaft is em’ ossed with a representation of the last charge at 
Waterloo, and is surmounted with a figare of Mars. Figures at 
each corner of the trophy represent an officer, a trumpeter & 
private, and a trooper of the time of Charles I., the reign im 
which the regiment was originally founded. Flags representing 
the colors of the Horse Guards are borne over each of th 
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THE ALBION. 











The Late Prince Consort. 


VIEWS OF MR. GLADSTONE ON HIS LIFE AND SPEEOHES. 








THE EABLY TRAINING OF THE PRINCE—THE INCIDENTS OF ROYALTY— 
HIS RELIGIOUS BELIEF. 


The Contemporary Review for June contains an article by the 


Right Honorable W. E- Gladstone, late premier of Great Bri-) 


tain on the‘ Life and Speeches of the Prince Consort : Court of 
Queen Victoria.” ‘The following extracts are taken from this article; 
He had higher advantages even than those of a careful and 
elaborate training, in the constant and afféctionate attention of 
two men, each in himself remarkable, and both | devoted in an 
extraordinary measure to his welfare, as well as to that of the 
Queen, with Jwhom in a long vista of anticipation we are told 
that bis destiny was almost from the very first conjoined [Mar- 
tin, p. 14.] They were men not only of great gifts, but singu- 
larly adapted for their work of wardenship. One of them was 
King Leopold of Saxe Coburg by birth, of Belgium by a happy: 
selection and adoption. ‘This sovereign must undoubtedly be 
reckoned among the great statesmen of the 19:h century. As a 
monarch, he gave a living example of all the lessons which are 
to be learned from the free institutions of the world, and some 
part of which, at least, he may have originally gained from his 
association with and residence in England. . Called to, the 
throne under circumstances more menacing than those of his 
neighbor and father-in-law, Louis Philippe, he lived in prosperi- 
ty and died in honor, while the he r of the more splendid lot 
closed his days in obscurity and in exile ; and it. may not be. an 
unreasonable opinion that, had France been governed from 1880 
onward with the enlightened frankness of King Leopold, the 
Orleans’ dynasty might still be on the throne, and Alsaté dnd 
Lorraine siill might “bear the insignaof France: ‘‘'Troja que 
nunc stares, Priawique arx alta maneres,” The column of, the 
Place Vendome would not be in ruins, nor the Hotel de Ville in 
ashes, Married in early lifeto Princess Charlotte of England, 
he stood in the line of succession to \the very same position’ 
which his nephew, Prince Alvert, was afterward to hold « I’y 
the early death of that Princess, which was so deeply, and, as is 
now known in the light of later disclosures, so deservedly la- 
mented, the cup was dashed from his lips. But, without doubt, 
the exact reproduction of tho same situation for others so near 
and dear to him in the next generation, must have heightened.in 
his mind that interest in their well-being, which his relationship, 
of itself could not but inspire, and which the early death of the 
Duke of Kent [1-20] gave him an appropriate opportunity of 
bringing int» nction with reference to the Princess Victoria. 
One of his great acts of tutelary friendship wus ‘o bring upon 
the scene Baron Stockmar, a person who was to contribute as 
directly, and perbafs with a yet larger effect, tothe safe and 
happy direction of the lrince’s life. ° e s 6 
e-colminating point of the interest, with which the life: of 
the Prince Consort should be reg rded, is one at which it is real- 
ly inseparable from the associated life of the Queen. ‘They are 
ideally the obverse und reverse of the same medal ; nay, actual- 
ly, the several mo eties of the rame whole. And thus consid- 
ered, they supply the one normal exhibition of a case in which | 
the woman ruler of a great empire, herselt highly endowed both 
with character aod intelligence, h s rested, as it were, on the 
background of another consummateiy accomplished exist " 
and has enjoyed the benefit of all its qualities, and all its ener- 





gies, a8 amply as if they had belonged to her own original store. |: 


Happy marriages, it may be tiankfully acknowledged, are ra. 
ther the rule among us than the exception ; but even among 
happy marriages this marriage was ene so nearly did 
the union of thought, heart, and action both fulfil the ideal, and 
make duality approach to the borders of identity. Commonly 
the wife is to the husband as the adjective is to the substantive. 
Undoubtedly the great faculties and comprehensive accomplish. 
ments of Prince Albert, fully entitled him to claim the hus- 
band’s place. But he exactly appreciated the demands of the 
throne upon its occupant, and the consequential demands of: his 
wife upon himself, He saw tbat it was his daty to live in, for, 
and through her, and he accepted with a marvellous accaracy ot 
intellectual » pprehension, and with an unswerving devotion ot 
his heart, this peculiarly relative t in a splendid exist- 
ence. On one occasion, at least, he was led to describe in 
words his own life long function. In the year 1850, nearly at 
the point of bisection of his married life, the Duke of Welling- 
ton strongly urged upon him that he should assume the cflice 
of Commander-in-Chief. In this recommendation we ‘see at 
once one of the many instances of the Duke's enthusiastic at- 
tachment to the Sovereign, and an undoubted indication of fac- 
ulties tending to decline with the lapse ot years. The cbarac- 
ters of the Queen and of the Prince stood so high, that the first 
announcement of his acceptance of such an office might have 
given pleasure. But every man acquainted with the spirit of 
parliamentary government, muat at once have seen it to be inde- 
fensible, and in a bigh degree inconvenient. It is, indeed, to 
be desired that a very close relation of sentiment between the 
sovereign and the army should be permancntly maintained. But 
the army is, after all, a great department of the State ; and the 
departments of the S ate can only be administered in this coun- 
try Y persons responsible to Parliament. i : vi 
A German by birth, he never Jost the stamp of Germany ; 
and the foreign mark upun his ext rior and manner, together 
with the perpetual p ofa ifest endeavor to turn eve- 
ry man’s conversation, every man’s particular gift and knowl- 
edge, to account for his own mental improvement, most lauda- 
ble as it was, prevented his attaining that charm of ease in his 
intercourse with ‘he world, which he is believed to have pos 
sessed in the circle of bis family, and retarded tbe growth of his 
popularity among the wealthy and the great, who are and way, 
we fear, always remain one of the most censorious among the 
several closses of society. The precocity of the Prince seems to 
have been not less rem rkable than his solidity and his many- 
sidedness. © © ‘This early and multitudi develop t, 
which received a share of assistance from the incidents of royal- 
ty. and which in him nature supremely favored, however daz- 
zling and however real in the advantages it supplies, has like- 
wise at least one great drawback. It is not favorable to the 
energetic concentration without which the human mind can 
hardly reach to greatness, and of which it is plain that he was 
eminently capable. it is impossible to say what growth may 
have been reserved for the Prince daring his later years ; but 
some of the most remarkable and complete among the speeches 
—which constitute, after all, his very Lest memorial - belong to 
the earlier portion of the vo ume ; and it might be difficult to 
assign to the later moiety of it any marked superiority over the 
first. ‘The circumstances of his life may have thwarted the bias 
of nature, but undonbtedly these speeches seem to show the 
exercise, in a very remarkable degree, ot the three combined 
faculties of terseness in expression, of concentrated attention, 
aad of completen:ss of thought. bd e ° 
The nation knew, during the life time of the Prince, all per- 
haps, that ithad a right to know, They knew that he was a 
religions man. In his earliest youth, at the period of his confir- 
mation, to which, in Germany, a peculiar character attaches, he 
declared with energy his resolved adoption of the Christian pro- 
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*| why anybody should ask it. 





'fession. ‘To its public duties be paid a regular homage. 
life was KnoWn to be of a’pure and severe morality, of an inces— | san 
sant activity in duty, of an’ exemplary tone in tie various do- 
|mestic relations. The confidence of the country, won upon|t upon the topic has been-expreased over and: -over 

| these. grounds, was, sealed bythe obvious presence of a deter-|in every possible variety, of form by the greatest and by the 
mined and even far reaching Protestantism, The Prince wag} weakest men who have occupied the pulpit in all ages. Wk 
\friendly to an equality of civil rights independent of ligi to be hoped under such circums ances? Why should we be a 

| profession; but with such a ftame of opinion for Himself, and|surd enough to expect anything ‘remarkable or ‘original from 

| with his. marked earnestness of character, a. certai 


\—we should rather say millious—of t mes by men of much 

























































of,the religious system of the Latin Chutch, even when consid-|immediately ordered to get into the pulpit, and enlightep the 
ered apart froth ‘ts latest and most extravagent developmen s, of| world ty the practice of one of the most difficult of In 
which he lived to’ witness some bold beginnitigs.' Sofar as can|English'public life the power of making a good speech 1s’ the 
be. gathered incidentally from those who find admittance to the 
inner circles, not much is to be added to the outline which met} ple say, at a preposterous rate. And yet, though every memb r 
the public eye. 
tuted was deeply impressed with the value or the particulars of| excellence, and’ has to ipeak upon subjecté which awake 
dogmatic orthodoxy. With his refined culture, he could not} liveliest interest, there are probably not half a dozen men in the 
but repel the crude vulgarities -. which .sometimet discharge| House of Commons who can really produce an oratorical effect: 
themselves from the pulpit, and lurk ip form: of popular relig; | Why should we suppose that a power so sparsely distribuied 
i6f, and it is extensively believed that the Church owes to the 
Prince's influence and snggestion the appointment of the able 
prelate: who fills the See of Worcester, in subetitation fur a 
person of more popular and showy. type, but of far less learning, 
capacity, and governing force. What was more than this was 
the conviction, which all intercourse with the Prince conveyed, 
asto his own ruliug notions of daily’conduct. His lifé was, in 
truth, one sustained and perpetual effort to realize the great law 
of duty to. God, and .to. discharge. the. heavy. debt .which he 
seemed to feel was laid upon him by his high station, and by the 
comm-nd of the means and sources not less of usefalness than 
of enjoyment: As a watch wound op obeys its Mainspring till it 
bas all run out, so he, at all moments, seemed to be-answering 
the call of an, inward voice, summoning. bim to learn, to think, | 
to do, to bear. In all ranks and forms of life this is a noble, an 
edifying spectacle; and it is more noble and edifying in propor- 
(ion as the elevation is greater und the object visible from a 
wider range. ‘i . a . ° ° 
At Windsor, the noblest and most complete of all the abodes 
of European royalty, in the beautiful chapel built by Hemy VIi. 
eastward from St. George's, and afterward given to Wolsey, hes 
the effigy of the Prince, which will probably stand witn the pub- 
lic and. with posterity as in. a proper and. especial -sense his 
monament. ‘Ihe outlay of Her Majesty upon the interior cf the 
building, in the endeavor to bring it up to the standard of her 
love, mist have been very large; and he resultis tbat, without 
losing its solemnity, it has atiained exceed ny splendor. ot 
aud floor, walls and windows, altar. and sedilia, jancestral, royal 
sacred eftigies, marbles sculptured and niaid in color, all bear 
the stamp of amore than queenly magnificence; and the criti- 
cism which a very few points might invite with reference to the 
details cf, exeeation may be omitted, lest it should jar with the 
conspicnous,.and. noble harmony of the work asa whole, The 
pure white marble figare of the Prince reposing on hia altar 
tomb, amidst all these glories, vividly presents the image of his 
stainless character and life, persistently exhibited through ail 
the sumptuous fascination and array of brilliancy, which lay 
along bis earthly path, Over the tomb of .such a man many 
tears might full, but not one could be a tear of bitterness. 

ed 

[From the London Saturday Review.) 


The Sermon Trade in England. 


The irrepressible sermon question has once more broken out, 
and t e comments which have been made upon it, reveal the 
difficulty of getting any hearing for the most obvious considera- 
tion of common sense." Young clergymen, appears, are in the 
habit of buying manuscript or lithograpbed sermons and preach- 
ing them as theirown. ‘The dealers in this commodity use their 
powet itis further said, to extort money from their victims, 
When a man lias once bought such articles, he is threatened 
with exposure if he does not continue to subscribe; and there 
are some clergymen, it is added, weak enoagh to give in to such 
threats. Upon all which there are two or three obvious remarks 
A man who bays a sermon and tries to pass it off for bis own is 
guilty Of a dishonorable action, and deserves a certain amount of 
inconvenience: The practice ought, if possible; ‘to be put down, 
thongh it is so easily to conceal it that its comple e suppression }: 
ig no. very likely to take place. As for the supposed. extortion 

we can o ly say that it is +n interesting illustration of the want 
of worldly wisdom characteristic of a certain part of the clergy. 
We will not say that a man-who is poor-spirited enough to sab- 
mit.to such bullying deserves what he gets, but we must agree 
that he is one of those f eble creatures who are pretty, aure to 
conre to grief in one way or other in a world fall of grief and ex- 
tortionéts:' ‘We should be very glad to hé.r that one of the 
scoundrels who carry on such practices was cau ht and punished 
but we would hope that the extent of this particular roguery was 
over estimated. 

The further question is of course raised, how the system of 
sermon-writing is to be put upon a better footing?’ Why are the 
clergy _ or some of them —forced to such unworthy expedients? 
The difficulty is not to answer such a question, but to. imagine 

sk Let us endeavor +] obtain some 
kind of measure of thi literary value of the ordinary sermon, 
Anybody who desires to know what is within the power of ‘the 
average clergyman may take up one of the inferior magazines 
and read one of the articles which serve for ‘* padding.’’. He 


speaking, not because they have something to ‘say, but because 
they are forced to say something? So long as our ‘system Is 
what it is we must be utterly unreasonable not to be amply-con- 
tent if out of a hundred sermons there is oue that is. passebly. 
good, Of the ninety-nine others, it should be quite as much as 
w4 can fairly expect if they are—as they generally are—thor- 
oaghly inoffensive. tee 
The facts, indeed, are too abyious to be overlooked. : How is 
an improvement to be obtained? Varions suggestions, are 
regularly put fotward upon these occasions. One is that young 
men should be trained to speak ; another that they should be 
encouraged to preach the sermons of : other ple, and a third’ 
that preaching shonld not. be exacted from the clergy. We 
cannot d scuss fully proposals which would involve very serious 
changes in the ecclesiastical organization of the country ; but 
there are two or three considerations which require to be often 
pat forward, because they are so often overlooked. ‘The theory’ 
for example, that the clergy ought to be trained to speak may be 
a good one in its way; but it is palpably ond Judicrously insnf- 
ficient. The first condition of good oratory is, that the orator 
should ‘have something to say. No amount of traihing, in the 
proper manner of speaking, can remedy the defect of utter emp- 
res of mind. To, train a man to. make utter insipidity of 
tho 
that this part of the art can be thought is like the theory, that 
snfficient training would'enable & cart-horse to win thie Darby. 
Where tae origins! force is wanting, no amount of training and 
pruning away of faults can give positive excellence. You ean. 
teach @ man to open his mouth and keep his lungs ful, but if the 
only result is the clearer utterance of nonentities the labor will 
produce little result. Something, perhaps, might be done to- 
wards the eradication of certain awkward tricks of demeanor; 
but it is hopeless to suppose that any quantity of polish be~ 
stowed upon a common pebble will make it into a di:mond, or 
that you can drill the ordinary young Englishman ‘into oratotical 
excellence. ‘With infinite pains you,can teach some lads not to 
make gross false quantities; but no labor will teach one ina hun-: 
dred to write passible Lutin verse, ‘Ihe task of making orators 
is still more difficult, » nd, indeed, but for the regular recurrence 
of the udvice to attempt it in letters to the newspapers, we should 





doned, The objections were too palpable to be worth dilating on. 
_It is at first sight a more promising plan to propo-e that 
preachers should openly make use of other men’s writing. Ad- 
disun suggested this device in the case of Sir Roger de Coverley’s 
chaplain a centuary and a half ago, and it bas been tried often‘ 
enough, Mr. Bellow, we ae told, who was a good: reader, 





with bis sermons from South and Jeremy Taylor. But the plan 
will not bear investigation, The art of good reading, in the first 
place, is not mach less difficult than the art of good speaking, 
nor niuch more capable of being taught. Few men are born 


and without some share of that instinct, reading always wants the 
vavacity of the utterance of oue’s own thougtits. ‘A poor thing, 
but. mine own,’ is a sufficient defense of many interior sermons. 


begin to yawn. 


Perhaps they may be wrong, but tbat is not 
the question. 


The fact ia, we believe, undeniable, and might 


plan, Nor is it so, unreesonable as appears at first sight, . The 

leasure of hearing good oratory depends upon the sense of be- 
Hg brougit into personal coutact withthe orator. It is the 
electric flash of sympathy which ma es listening to living 
speech so incomparably more effeetive than reading. ‘The book 
acts like a non-conducting mediam. ‘The thoughts may be far 
tetter, and the language more perfect ; but the life and the ap r- 
itaré gone. You are not brought into contact with the spéaker, 
bet hearing something whick be thinks would be good for you. 


instinct which defiles analysis his sincerity, bis earnestness and 
the strength of his emotion. When he is giving you another 
Mah’s thoughts, you may perliaps be interested ; but there is a 


ence. If we were perfectly logical human beings, affected 


His | ‘They have to write upon subjects which have been treated thon - 

_ power than themselves. Every conceivable’ reflection © 
Dg 

What ig, , 

degree of }}thousands of young men who bave-accumulated seraps. enough ° 


theological bigotry may, have formed an ingredient in his views|of secondhand thought to satisfy their examiners, and wha are . 


greatest recommendation to power, and is valued, as some peo~ - 


Nothing has been learned to show that his|of Parliament has the strongest possible motives for attaining 
the 


shonla be found in a greater number of average young men,, - 


bt interesting in expression, is a hopeless t sk. The theory . 


have thought that the plan would have been aniversally aban- 


though not a first rate thinker, used to charm his ¢,.ugregatons . 


with the dramatic instinct any more than with the rhetorical; . 


The real difficulty ,however, is with the congregation. Ifa ° 
man, conceals, the practice, be is acting. dishonotably , if he - 
openly avows it, he will find that his congregation will infallibly . 


be established by the experience of many who have ‘tried the ©’ 


When a man gives you his own. thoughts, you recognize-by an 


spontaneous thrill of sentiment conveyed by the speaker's pres- ~* 


will probably admit that it has neither style nor thought, ad 
that, in short, it is the kind of stuff of which aclever man might 
pour out an indefinite supply without préparation, and wh ch is 
usefal, as most, to beguile a dull ten minutes waiting for a train 
Yet we must remember that the article has been written by some 
one who probably makes or ekes out a living by it, and who has 
very strong motives, if not for doing his best, at least for keeping 
up to a certsin mark necessary to secure regular émployment. 
it has very probly cost the author of » good deal of pains and 
polish, and respects his most serious work, not the occupation 
of his spare hours. The author, moreover, has had the choice 
of a wide range of subjects and has bit upon that which he 





equally by the samo argument, whatever its origiv, the case 
would be different. But the very th ory of oratory is_ founded 
on the fact thst we are not logical. Oratory is the art of en- 
foreing argument by personal sympathy ; and anything which 
breake the rule is fatal to.its succass.. Tue preacher should be 
allowed to become sometimes a reader ; but in being a reader he 
necessarily adopts a radically different position in regard to his 
wndience, and looses half his power. 

There remains a method which certainly seems more to the 
purpose. The best remedy for bad oratory:is to silence the ora 
tor, Ifthe preachers who cannot preach. were allowed to hold 
their tongues, and if those who can preach had greater « pportu- 


thinks likely to be popular at the moment. Hé is‘not restrained | nities, there can be no doabt that the general level of sermohs 
by any severe sense of decorum, and can use as freely as possi- | might be raised. If, in short, the daty of preachitig were made 
ble any telling illustrations which occur ta him... Moreover, if\a separate branch of the clerical: profession, we should « speedily 
editors speak the truth; they probably receive at least a score of| tind an improvement in sermons... ‘I'o teach a man oratory by a 
similar articles for every one that the publish. The autbor that | seriés of lectures is as we have said, a hopeless task ; but there 


is, is in some sense a picked man, and 
ing which, however small their intrinsic value, are distinctly 
above the average, And yet the only result is. the production of 
a kind of stuff which rans throagh the reader's mind without 
making any defirite impression. 
it a week after reading it than he will b he p 
flavor of aa ordinary mutton-chop a year ufter its consumption. 

Now the majority of the young clergy who enlighten us week 
by week are necessarily of the calibre, not of the writers of such 
articles, but of the writers of the rejected articles, or perhaps 
rather of those who do not even aspire to write urticles. ' They 








He will no more a a in the schools may be 
liar {Tife. 





8 powers of writ-|is'a way in which a man of natural capabilities may be encout- 
[ica to bring them to greater ‘perfection. That is, by aNowing © 


him to devote himself to oratory as.a-profession, and to feel that 
his success in life depends upon it. An art whieh. cannot be 
tfecte! inthe great school of 


tue bench or the cabinet is materially affected -by his: success: 
A clergyman may haye higher motives, though the lower need. 
nt be entirely excluded. If preaching were a distinct clerical 
function, to~whict’ thosé ‘élergymen only were told ot who 


have no literary taste whatever, and but for the compulsion ef showed some natural aptitude, sermons would not only be~ de 
their profession, would no more write sermons than they would )livered by abler speakers, but the preachers themselves would 


indulge in acrobatic performances tefore their congregations. | be able to bting their art to greater perfection. 





A lawyer of a politician learns what is the most effective — 
way of employing: hiv talents as a speaker; becans’ his” rise'to *” 
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The Gold Fields of South Africa. 


In the interior of Southern Africa there is a 
Republican, independent State, known as the 
Trantvaal, It is considerably larger in area 
than Great Britain and Ireland; but has been 
hitherto little heard of or even known. There 
is in that country a very considerable Eoglish 
speaking population, which is rapidly increasing. 
The colony, though dating back to 1836, hes 
not as yet gotits place amongst the society of 
nations, [though, were the struggles which it 
had to pass through, in order to intain its 


goldfields, and the tmall portuguese settlemen 

of Lorenco Marques, offers a starting point fo 

those who desire to reach them with the least 
trouble. There are several lines of steamers, 
which ply to Lorenco Marque’s, and whic h are of 
as immense* importance tothe inhabitants of the 
Transvaal. So much, indeed, are they aware of 
this fact, that a railway is projected (yom that 
port to the territory of the Republic. This will 
be a great boon, as the land journey is difficult, 
and owing to the route parsing, for a great part 
of the way, through low lying grounds, infested 
with fever, is attended with considerable dan 
ger, except during the dry winter months, ex- 





existence, been taken into account, the inhabi- 
tants of this region ought to hold an honorable 
place in the future history of the century. It 
would *now seem that a country, rich both in 
natural and mineral productions, is about to 
come prominently before the world, and that we 
shall learn something of a land where so many 
of our fellow countrymen are at present estab- 
lished. Turning to the recorde of the past, we 
find that when the first emigrants crossed the 
River Vaal, under the command of Maritz and 
Potgeiter, they were eet upon by the blood- 
thirsty Matabele chief, Mosilikatse, who at that 
time was devastating the country, which was 
occupied by many native tribes, This wartior 
attacked the new settlers, and murdered with- 
cut discrimination men, women, and children. 
Determined to succeed the hardy colonists gave 
him battle, and defeated bim on two memorable 
occasions, overthrowing the large forces which 
he had brought into the field. ‘Ihe victory was 
not accomplished without a bard strugg!:, and 
it was not till after a considerable time tnat the 
enemy was driven beyond the Limpopo River, 
between which and the Zimbesi Mosilikatre has 
ever since remained, By a treaty, known as the 
“Sand River Convention,’’ conciuded in 1852, 
the inhabitants of the newly acquired region 
obtained the right to govern themselves accord- 
ing to their own laws and without any interven- 
tion on the part of the British Government. The 
firet President, Mr. Bretoriue, reeigned his post 
in 1871, and has been succeeded by Mr. Burgers, 
who has placed the Government on a far more 
secure and satisfactory basis, and has been in 
strumental in greatly developing the resources 
of the country. The chief advance was, how- 
ever, made, before the rumors which had been 
long afloat of rich goldfields existing in the 
nortb Transvaal had been investigated, and it 
was not until the fever about the diamond fielde 
began to decrease, and those who bad found 
pioticable occupation there weie seekiog for 
some fresh source of gain in new regions, that 
actual discoveries of gold were made. ‘hen the 
current of emigration hegan to set in across the 
Vaal River, through the Republic, to the gold 
districts near the Drakensburg Mountains, 
beyond the town of Lydenburg, io tho flat 
country which extends to Delagua Bay. in an 
eastward direction at Mac Mac, and at Pilgrim’s 
Rest Creek, where gold of various siz s, from 
lumps of 118 ounces to du-t, bas been found. A 
white population of over 1,000 persone, assisated 
by numerous natives, who work at removing the 
huge boulders from the bottom of the creek, 
where the richest gold is found, is already em- 
ployed at these diggings. 

Two new goldfields have recently been open. 
ed up, one situated about 200 miles to the 
north-west of Lydenberg, and the other 800 
wiles further in the same direction and compa- 
nies have been formed to work them by goid- 
crashing machinery. The former, which is 
under the superintendence of Mr. E. Button, is 
kpown as the Transvaal Gold Mining Company ; 
and the latter, des‘gnated the London and 
Limpopo Gold Mining Company, at Tati, of 
which the manager is Sir J. Swinburne Brown. 
Both of there undertakings are said to be doirg 
well, and the best proof that they are so, is 
shown by the fact that crushing machinery of 
greater power for working day and night, is 
now being imported from Eogland. Far to the 
north of these goldfields, and in the direction of 
the Zimbesi, three more extensive goid-bearing 
reefs have been lately discovered by Mr. Haines 
and Mr. Car! Mauch, the well-known African 
travelers They ate reported to be very rich, 
and it is stated will handsomely reward fature 
enterprise. Mr. Mauch, in a Gotha publication, 
entitled ‘ Petermann’s Geograpbischen Mitthe- 
ilungen,”’ gives a most interest'ng sketch of the 
reefs he found, which he states are so rich as 
even at present to be worked with profit by the 
natives, though they are poseessed of only the 
most primitive appliances. The fact of the vi- 
cinity of these reefs to the vast ruins of Z'mba- 
bye, discovered ty Mr. Mauch, and which are 
believed to bs tkose of the ancient Ophir, 
famed for its production of gold, would seem to 
indicate that they b-long to the same series es 
those which farnished the gold supplies allud- 
ed to in the Old Testament. Shoald this idea 
prove to be correct, and there would seem to be 
every reason for supposing that such is the case, 
it may be cdnchuded that in the newly-discover- 
ed reefs will be found to consist one of the 
most productive goldfields known. The native 
workmen, notwithstanding the difficulties stat- 
ed under which they labor, find ‘‘nuggets as 
large as hazel nuts,” we are informed by the 
distiuguished traveler, so that there is every 
appearance of greet mineral wealth: The differ- 
ent routes to reach all these goldfields—the first 
Leing situated in the North Transvaal, and the 
others beyond it—run respectively from Cape 
Town through the diamond fields; from Port 
Ejsibeth; and from Darban, in Natal. A 
weekly stage is now despatched from Cape 
Town, which accomplishes the vast distance— 
over 1,200 miles—in abont a fortnight The 
lind joornéy from Fort Elizabeth is considera 
bly shorter, but Deglsgoa Bay is, of course, the 
natural sité for the port from which to reach the' 


g from about the beginning of May to 
the end of October. 

The Transvaal is a fine upland count ry, sifu- 
ated at an altitude of several thousand feet 
above the level of the sea. It has, consequently, 
a temperate climate, not being eubjected to the 
tropical heats of the lower adjoining districts on 
the one hand, nor suffering from severe cold 
during the winter on the other. The greater 
part of the State lies on the vast table land of 
the Drakenbuig range, and with its many ad- 
vantages of position offers a most eligible resi- 
dence for colonists of every class, There are 
found in the mountains of the Transvaal a great 
variety of different kinds of minerals, among 
which are particu'arly conspicuous vast deposits 
of coal and iron. The country thus possesses 
the principal elements of commercial prosperity. 
Galena and other descriptions of lead ores are 
already being worked, and cobalt, in connection 
witb nickel, has been lately discovered. There 
is a large number of natives living amongst the 
white population, and on movt amicable terms, 
willingly offering them their servicer. These 
tribes are very numerous, but rather inhabit the 
lower regions, than the lofty table lande, fear- 
jog the colder climate of the higher dietricte. 
Chere is now a very considerable immigration to 
the Transvaal of Dutch aod English farmers, 
who are attracted by the many advantages 
which the country pr. sents, not only in its fertile 
lauds, but in the bealthin's:; of the climate. 
Almost every kind of produce, either European 
or semi-tropical, can be cultivated with facility, 
aod owing to the number of persons flocking to 
the goldfielde, a ready market is afforded for al! 
that can be raised. The land, which was for- 
merly very cheap, has risen to a c»mparatively 
high price, and in the tow s it is fooni to be 
almost imporsible to construct houses quickly 
enough to mect the daily increasing demand. 
Sugar, coffe, giapes, figs, oranges, aud a variety 
of otber fruits are raised in the neighborhood of 
Rustenberg, where so favorable to gardening are 
the conditions, that in the same plots and at 
the same time strawberries and pineapples are 
found growing together, Rustenberg is situated 
under the Magalisberg range of mountains, in a 
splendid position. The town, though tmall, is 
tbriving, as are the greater number of those in 
the country. Pre‘oria, where the seat of Gov- 
eroment is established, though not so important 
as some other cities, is very prosperous. It is 
not, indeed, too much so say that with the 
impetus which the discovery of the goldfields 
will give to the development of the country 
the Transvaal off rs a greater promise of becom- 
iog a succes-ful colony than any Other of the 
countries in Southern Africa which Europeans 
have hitherto selected for colonisativn. 


Diecoveries oF Gotp AND Sitver Ons, surpase- 
ing in tichness the famous leads of Newbury- 
port, are now announced at Medway, Mass, 
where Captain Warren Dolliff, an old California 
miner, has been pro<pecting for some time, and 
has at last found in a lurge cave near Charles 
river auriferous earth, from a pint of wh ch be 
Claims to have taken an onnce of pure gold. 

———————— 


Responsibility of Insurance Companies 
for Acts of Agents. 


In the NY. Surerior Court, Part 2, before 
Jadge Monell, Susan R. Wright recently 
brought suit against the Equitable Life Aesu- 
rance Society on a $500 policy on the life of ber 
husband. The company pleaded that the pre- 
miums had not been paid according to stipula- 
tion. The plaintiff claimed that when the policy 
was taken out there was a verbal agreement 
with the agent of the company that the pre- 
mium was to be paid on demand at the residence 
of the insured, and that. the agent never called 
for the money, and therefore tie premium 
remained unpaid. The company replied that 
such acts of the agent were without authority. 
The jury rendered a verdict for the plaintiff for 
$894 37. 

Caroline W. Goe line was former owner of the 
Pacsiic Glass Works in Jersey City. She had 
the property ineured for $1,600 in variou- 
insurance companiee, The insurance not being 
paid after the destruction of the premises by 
fire, suit was brought agaainst the companies by 
her assignee, William Muirhead. ‘The trial io 
one of the suits, that sgainst the Eastern Insu- 
rance Company, of Bangor, Me., took place laet 
week before Judge Speir in the Superior Court. 
The defence was that the premium on the policy 
bad never been paid. It was proved by tie 
plaintiff that the premiam had bren paid to av 
agent of the company, and the trial resuited in a 
verdict for the plaintiff for the fall amount 
claimed, with interest. In a similar suit against 
the Union Insurance Company of Bangor, Me., 
no testimony being given for the defendant, a 
verdict was ordered for the plaintiff. Two other 
suits of like character are still pending against 
the Humane Insurance Company of Columbus, 
O., and the German Iosuranee Company of Erie, 
Pa. 





A Recent Important Banking Decision 
in London. 


A Drawer’s Ricut To Srop a Carque.—The 
decision given by the Court of Exchequer 
Chamber, in the cage of Glynns ve. Mesa, as to the 
right of a drawer of a cheque to stop payment of 
it, will give satisfaction, we think, to all busi- 
ness mep. The decision is to the effect that a 
cheque is to be treated as any other bill of 
exchange, rendering the drawer liable to be 
sued upon it, if unpaid, by any bona-fide holder 
who is not affected by an * equity’ attaching 
to the party to whom or on whose account the 
cheque was given. The circumstances of the 
present case were that the plaintiffs, being the 
bankers of Meesrs, Lizardi, who failed two years 
ago, pressed them for payment of their over- 
drafts, or for additioval security, and when doing 
80, on the eve of the failure, received from them 
an order on the defendants to pay the amount o} 
two bills for £2,000, for which order the defen- 
dants gave the plaintiffs the cheque now in 
question, which the latter immediately placed 
to the credit of Lisardi’s account. The defen- 
dants, hearing meanwhile that Lizardi had 
stopped payment, instructed their bankers not 
to pay the cheque, upon which the plaintiffs 
immediately sued. Two points were thus 
raised. one, whether the exchange of the order 
from Lizardi on the de/endants for a cheque by 
the latter was a consideration between them and 
the plainteffs; and the other, whether the 
plaintiffs had not in any case a good title to the 
cheque, even if they bad received it direct from 
Messrs. Lizardi, on the ground that being given 
for an antecedent debt there was a valid consid- 
eration which prevented them from being af- 
fected by the equities attaching to Lisardi. The 
Court lelow had given most attention to 
the first point, holding that the giv 
log up of the order on the defendant 


Local Agents Wanted! 
An Agent Wanted for each Town 
and County in the United States, 





Parties desiring to act as agents must accompany their 


application by a letter ofr dation as to charact 





and responsibility from and signed by the Editor of a 
newspaper published in the town or county for which 
agent proposes to act The agency is to sell the bonds of 
the Industrial Exhibition Company. 


Bonds $20 each. 


The Industrial Exhibition Company will furnish agente 
with Circulars, ete., etc. 





Each newswaper publi: hed in the town where agent is, 
located will, as son as agency is established, be given an 
advertise ment, advert:sing such agency and the Company, 
ani fully explaining the plans, puposes and objects of the 
Company. Such advertisement will continue in such 
papers as long as agency <s sucessfully conducted. 

The Industrial Exhibition Company is the first to 
aiopt the plan so long in use by the European govern- 
ments of issuing bonds when the principal is made secure 
and net risked, but where there is a chance fora large 
premium, an investment of $20 is sure to return to the in- 
vestor $21--one dollar more than cost—and the holder of a 
$20 Bond may obtain a premium either of $50, $100, $200, 
$500, $1,°00, $3,000, $5,000, $10,000, $25.000 or $100,000, 
The interest which is oridinarily distributed to all the 
t 





to pay the amount was a valid consi !+ration for 
the cheque as between the plaintiffs and the 
defendants ; but the Court of Error now went 
farther, and decided, with reference to the sec- 
oad point exclusively, that ‘‘a negotiabl» s-cur- 
ity given for euch a purpose is a conditional 
payment of the debt,’’ and being taken by the 





creditor as ‘‘ money’s worth,”’ Is as troly his 
property as the money which it represents would 
have been, if paid in Pank of Eogland notes or 


different from a bill of exchange at however | 
short a date, because in the latter case the cred- 


consideration in reference to a cheque payable 
immediately ; but the Court, it wiil be seen, 


bills of exchange 
haps, that the Court was not unanimous, Lord 
Jastice Coleridge having dissented from his col. 


instrument sud generis ; but the common sense of 
the matter is 8» plain, that we hope there is Lo 
chance of no appeal or an alteration of the law 
as now settled. —The Londvn E:onomist, 








Tre Mitwauker anp Sr. Paut Rattway Com- 
PaNY.—At the recent anoval election of the Di- 
rectors of the Company, held at Milwaukee, 
Wie., the following were elected: Alex Mitch- 
ell, Joho Plankinton and Joseph G. Thorpe, of 
Madison; Joaathan M. Bowman, of Kilbourne 
City; Peter Geddes, of Chicago; Seth Chamber- 
lain, of Cleveland; David Dows, James Buell, 
Walter S. Gurnee, E'ias L. Frank, Julius Wads- 
worth and John M. Bourke, of New York, and F. 
A. Mueller, of Amsterdam. It will be seen that 
Messrs. Sage, Cowdry & James have been drop- 
ped from the hoard, 
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j-holders pro rata, is in this loan distributed by 
chance. The purchaser of a bond knows he will receive 
back his investment, with a small rate ofmterest added, 
and in eonsideration of taking this small rate of iaterest, 
he has a chance in the above named premiums, which are 
simply the déstribution of interest on the whole loan. 


Kach bond participates in four drawings each year, 


| until it has drawn a premium, when it is surrendered, 
coin. The defence had been that a cheque was) the premium paid, and the bond cancelled. 


The Industrial Exhibition Company, under a special 


itor gave delay to his original debtor, and this | charter, granted by the State of New York, is given au 
was a consideration entitling the creditor to pro- | thority to issue these bonds, The Legislature of the 
ceed against the drawer, while there was no such | State, recognizing the great bencfits which will arise from 


the success of this enterprise, have exempted all the real 


refused to reeognize the distinction, and has | estate and property of the Company from taxation and 
placed a cheque on the same footing as other | assesments for five years, and has also conferred other 
It is to be regretted, per- | great privileges. 


Evety American who understands the purposes of this 


leagues in an elaborate judgment, on th: ground | Company will, of « necesity, feel a pride in aiding it to a 
that a cheque is nota bill of «xchange, bue an | succe-sful termination. 


Each individual who buys a bond becomes an owner and 
an interested party, and when he views the structure 
erected with his money can say, “I aided to erect in our 
country the most magnificent building the world has 
ever seen, a paiace which, in truth, represents the indus- 


try, energy and mechanics! genius of the American 
people.” 
‘The manufacturers and the inventors of America are 


peculiarly interested in the success of this enterprise, 
for the reason that it is to be their home, where all their 
inventions and manufatures can be exhibited and sold. 


The building wi!] contain 5,320,000 square feet of space, 


Purchurers desiring Bonds before an agency is estab 
lished where they reside, will communicate direct with 
this offic», from where they can be supplied. 


Parties desiring to act as agents or to purchas® bonds 
will address 


INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION CO., 
12 East 17th Street, 
(Between BROADWAY anp FIFTH AVENUE), 
NEW YORK CITY. 


Note—All moneys by draft on New York, or Express, 





FIVE DOLLARS PER ANNUM in Advanee, or postal order - charges paid by sender, 








T. R. AGNEW, 








Formerly of Murray and Greenwich. 


THOMAS R. AGNEW, 
The Sensational Grocer! 


For the Finest Teas, Coffees, Sugars and gen- 
eral Groceries, at the smallest shade of 
profit, HE’S THF MAN. 


Warehouse, 39 Vesey Street, N. Y., 


Every Family should know it! 
MAKE NO MISTAKE, 


THE NO is 39. 










































TEL Es ALBION. 














OGEAN STEAMSHIPS. 


INSURANCE. é 


INSURANCE, 











= “ 
CUN ARD LINE. 
EsTaBLisHep 1840. 
The British and N. A, R, M. Steamships- 
BETWEEN 
LIVERPOOL, BOSTON, AND NEW YORK, 
Calling at Cork Harbor. 


Three Sailings every week—From New York every 
‘ednesday and Saturday. From Boston every Tuesday. 


Rates of Passage: 
“PROM LIVERPOOL TO NEW YORK OR BOSTON. 


By Steamers Ly Carrying Steerage.—First Class, £26. 
Becond Class, £ 

By Steamers Carving Steerage. —First Class, 15, 17 and 

1 Guineas, 


FROW NEW voRk “OR BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 

First Class, $80, $100 and $130 Gold, according to ac- 

eommodation. 

Return Tickets on favorable terms. 

‘Tickets to Paris, $15, Gold additional. 

a Steerage, at lowest rates. 

_ Bteerage tickets from ey ara and Queenstown, and 

all parts of Kurope, at lowest rates. 

, Through Bills of lading given ‘for Belfast, Glasgow, 
f , Antwerp, and other ports on the Continent, and 

iterranean ports. 

r Freight and Cabin 

e,, 4 Bowling Green, 

, lor Steerage passage, at Lil Broadway, Trinity Build- 

Le" N.Y. 

“ od CHAS. G. FRANCKLYN, Acenrt. 


ANCHOR LINE. 
CARRYING U. 8S. MAIL, 
New York and Glasgow. 


STEAMER EVERY SATURDAY, 





ge, apply at the Company’s 











From Company’s piers, 20 and 21 North River, N. ¥.* 


geeccevcocceal Saturday, June 26, at 11 A.M. 

® . Saturday, July 3,at3 P. M. 
«-eSaturday, July 10, atllA.M. 
ELYS «o+++sSaturday, July 17, at 3 P.M. 
CALIFORNIA. ceececeeeees Saturday, July 24, at 10 A. M, 


» RATES OF PASSAGE—TO GLASGOW, LIVERPOOL, 
_ LONDONDERRY, QUEENSTOWN OR BELFAST? : 


Cabin Passage—$75 to $90, currency. 








INTERMEDIATE and STEERAGE as low as by any 
other first-class line. 


G27” Drafts issued for be any am amount at lowest rates. 


Send for circulars, giving ring further iateuation, to Com- 
pany’ 's otfices, 7 pat reen, New Yor 
NDERSON BROTHERS, Agents. 


_ NATIONAL LINE OF STEAMERS 
| To LIVERPOOL and QUEENSTOWN. 


NOTICE. 


This Company takes the Risk of Insurance (up to $500,- 
900 in gold) on each of its Versels, thus giving Passen- 
gers the best possible guarantee for safety and avoidance 
of danger at sea. 

The most southerly route has always been adopted by 
this Company to avoid Ice and HeavLanps, 





Tons. Tons. 
BPAIN.....-00s00eeee00 04871 S0eani... cocceeecee4276 
ee - 5089 y 431 





AND. 
HELVETIA, ee 
‘ 1.8724 ERIN.......00e000004040 

One ot the above | steamers will leave New York every 
weeny. Liverpool every Wednesday, Queenstown 
every Thursday, and fortuightly to Lon on direct from 
New York. 

Cabin passage to Liverpool.....ssssseeeeseeee$70 and $80 

Prepaid Cabin -passage from Liverpool, and Excursion 
} ama to Liverpool and apes a rates. 

eerage passage at greatly redu: rices. 

Passengers Pooked Ly and “trom Liverpool, Cardiff, 
Bnstol, Glasgow, London, 
Antwerp, | Rotterdam, aa “Christians, or Copen- 

m. 








ie Steamships of this line are full-powered, and the 
treet in the Atlantic service leaving the port of New 
‘ork. They are built in water-tight compartments, and 








a — ff ig every co for the com- 
fort of rs, and & speed, safety and com- 
fort, with cconomy. 

Por further peetioulers eo at the  Comgany’ 8 office, 


J. HU Manager, 
69 BROADWAY, Y New YORK, 


Notice to the Holders, of 
Arkansas State Bonds 


Orrice Stare Boarp or France, 
Litrte Rock, January 29th, 1875. ‘| 
UNVER A RECENT ACT OF THE 

Legislature of Arkansas the undersigned 

have been constituted a Board of Finance 

for the State, with authority to correspond 
witb the holders of the bonds of Arkansas, 
in order to agree upon some uniform plan 
of consolidating and settling the just 
debts of the State, Holders of such bonds 
will do a favor to the Board by conferring 
with them at an carly day. All letters 
addressed to them on the subject will 
receive proper attention. 
A. H, GARLAND, Governor. 
M. M. ROSE, 
G. N, PEAY, 
State Board of Finance. 











‘“ AMERICAN LINE,” 
To — CALLING AT QUEENSTOWN: 
Steamers—FRoM PHILADELPHIA : 
PENNSYLVANIA 






payable urrency : 
Cabin, $100 4 $75; Second Cabin and Steerage, at 

reduced rates. Prepaid tickets, at lowest rates. 
raareamers a with a Star (thus*) Do Nor carry 


_ RED STAR LINE,” 





AN mnie * 
From. Peeatrighio. m New York. 
VADERLAND......July 8; STATE ot NEVADA. Ju:3.26 


NEDERLAND... “tay 31 | SWITZERLAND..July 20 
sailing Twice a Mona. 
Cabin, $99; Second Cabin, $60; Steerage, reduced rates 


Appls to TAPSCOTT BROTHERS & CO., 


Street, New York. 
= Drapes on England and Ireland. 


INSURANCE, 


OFFICE OF THE 


PACIFIC MUTUAL 


Insurance Company, 
119 Broaoway, wv. WV. 
Corner of Cedar Street. 














NEW YORK, January lith, 1875. 

THE FOLLOWING STATEMENT OF THE AF- 
tairs of the Company is published in conformity with the 
requirements of Section 12 of its Charter . 

Pr Jarl, 
Tiiaeussnennn secescccsees $91,546 78 
Premiums received from Jan. 1, 
to Dec. 31, 1874, inclusive... 610,221 09 


Total amount of Marine Premiums.... 





$731,768 77 





This Company has issued no Policies, ex- 
cept on Cargo and Freight for the Voyage. 
o risks have been taken upon HULLS 
UP VESSELS. 
Premiums marked off as earned during the 

period as see Pissosoromnesegonccecosenes $642,795 58 


Paid for Losses, Expen: 
daring the less Savings, &c. 
w 





Vash in Bank, -sxrernideenmed 
Jnited States and other stocks.. ion, 400 00 
ans on Stocks, drawing interest193,300 00 





$817 870 01 

Premium Notes and Bills ceceivavle....... 106,350 12 

Subscription Notes in Advance ot Premiums 50,128 72 
Reinsurance and Claims due the Company 

estimated At.rc. secccccccccrecccecccees 4€,018 93 


Total Assets.ee. seccceccsesececsceeces $1,020,367 78 
SIX PER CENT. INTEREST on the outstanding Cer- 
tificates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or 
their lega! representatives, on and after TUESDAY, the 
2nd oe a February next. 

THE UNREDEEMED BALANCE OF THE CERTI- 
FICATES. OF THE COMPANY, OF THE ISSUE OF 
1867, AND THIRTY PER CENT. OF THE ISSUE OF 
1868, will be redeemed and paid in cash to the holders 
thereof. or their legal representatives, on and after 
LUESDAY, the 2nd day of February, from which date 
interest thereon will cease. ‘The certificates to be pro- 
duced at the time ot payment and cancelled to the 
axtent redeemed. 
A divilead in Scrip of FIFTY PER CENT. 
declarea on the amount of Earned Premiums for 
the year ending December 3ist, 1874, which may be 
entitled to participate. Certificates for which will be is- 
ued on and after TUESDAY, the 6th day ot April next. 
By order of the Board, 
TRUSTEES: 
JOERN K. MYERS, WILLIAM LECONEY, 
H.B, CLAFLIN, WILLIAM A. HALL, 
a. rages GILLESPIE, 


A. 8 RNES, THOS, B ra 


WM.T BLODGETT 

JOUN A, BARTOW, WALTER li. LEWIS, 

ALEX. M GEORGE W. SMITH, 

PRANCIS MORAN, HENRY D, ROLPH, 

JOHN H. RK, 

MES Il. OoUNTTAM, 

ADAM T. BRUCE, SVI M. BATES, 

ALBERT B. STRANGE, RICHARD P. BRUFF, 


PRANCIS PAYSON,’ 
JEMIAL READ, 
JOHN R, WALLER, 


JOHN. K. MYERS, President. 
WM. LECONEY, Vice-President. 
Tuomas Haz, Secretary. 


FRANKLIN EDSON, 
STEPHEN L. MERCHANT 
JAMES L. HATHAWAY, 


ATLANTIC 


= MUTUALINSURANCE COMPANY, 


New York, 
Office 51 Wall Street. 


ORGAN ZED, 1842. 


[NSURES AGAINST MARINE AND 
InLanp Navigation Risks, 


And will issue Policies making Loss 
payable in England. 





{ts Assets for the Security of its 
Policies are more than 


TEN MILLION DOLLARS. 


he assured, and are divided annually, 
upon the Premiums terminated during 
the year, Certificates for which are 
issued, bearing interest until redeemed. 
J. D. JONES, President. 

CUARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 


J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


24th Annual Report 


—OF THE- 


MANHATTAN 


‘\LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
OF NEW YORK, 


156 and 158 Broadway. 





Income For the Year 1674. 

For Premiums, Extra Premiums, &c........$1,54z,132 00 
580,070 26 
For Interest, &o., Accrued......00 ssee--seee 293,488 49 


$2,405,690 73 





Disbursements. 
Paid for Ciaums by Death on 

Policies and Paymentof An- 

DUILIO® 00+ cereereccerecese $594,334 60 
Pad ter Dividends, Return 

Fremiums, Purchased Poli- 

ores, ani Interest on Divi- 

dend. BO _.. .cecsecsessesreee »__ 463,190 ba 


Total amount returned 
to Policy-holders, $1,056,424 98 
Paio ior Expenses Salaries, 
Tuxes, Medical Exam)ners’ 
Fees, Commismions......... 295,508 53 


Assets. 
Cash in Bank. ‘Trust Company, 

and on hand....secccsccroes $60,320 37 
— and ae ae and In- 5,45 


est accrued 0! 
samee ou Pohcies 4 —_.... 278. 33 FH 
United States and New York 
State Stocks....00.... es eceee 256 00 
Quarterly ami Semi-Annual 
Premiums and 


$1,251 928 £6 





miums and Interest in course 

of collection and 

BION... cecereeess ceeee «-+ 513,004 24 
y 


ee on Stocks 
and Bonds (Market value of 
the Securities, $901,278...... 644,980 47 








NEW YORE 


229 Broadway, corner Barclay Street, N.Y. 
Capital $1,000,000. 


asanwact a GENERAL BANKING BUSINSSS. 


syiag INTEREST on DAILY BALANCES, 


HMECKS on this Company pass through 
the CLEARING 1OUSE, 


adividuals. 
WILLIAM R, FOSTER, Pr>sident. 
AN JREW McKIN EY, Viee-Presiieui. 
GiBNOTO RS 
Ubaries Stanton 
John H. Cheever, 


Abe! Denison, A . 

eh, Bussell, Wilham B, Ogden, 
WiliamH. Breeden Aaron Claflin, 
Tohn G. Hoyt, George H. Brown, 
William roster, Jr . Qo her Meyer, 
3. M. Van Sort, G. P. Lowrey, 
A.Makme 7 WWina HL. Foster 





JUTLN T. BANKE“, Seerstary- 


Goan and Indemnity Company,|*® © 


Receive DEPOSITS subject to CHECK AT SIGHT 


Keceive TRUSTS and FINANCIAL AGENCIES 


traoefer-booka, register STOCKS, and act as TRUS- 
TEES for RAILRUADS and other corporations and for 


Interest due to date, and all 
other property........+500 «2 26,705 95 
tereecssessecoes $9, 690,75) 48 


rerequiterf e ail Folicies 

in force, lisle 4 > — appa 415,083 19 

Claims by death not yet due 23y,9380 00 
Dividends ux aoee - other 





Pitability. sevcreeerrseserccseees 198,°O5 19 
—_—_—— — $1,068,053 71 71 


Undivided Surplus. - - - - $1,837, 677 17 17 


The Manhattan invites a comparison with other first- 
class Companies as to the following p rticulars : 

The large excess of Assets —_s by — 

The sma! Ratio of Ex «(ye 

Care in the selection - Risks, aaeee is the small per 

centage of death claim 

Prudence and Skill io Management. 

Justice and Liberality in the Payment of Losse: and 
Dividends. 


The even and uninterrupted success of its operations 
for a quarter of a century. 

The interest sccourt exceeds the claims paid. 

No portion of the business of this company has been 
— from reinsuring the msks of unsuccessful com 
pan 


AENRY 87 STOKES, President, 

Cc. ¥Y. WEMPLE, Vice-President 
J. L- HALSRY, Secretary. 
8. N. STEBBINS Actuary. 











The profits of the Company revert t0| Premi 


W. H. H. MOORE, Second Vice-President, | Wil 


OFFICE UF THE 


Mercantile Mutual 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


35 WMHLL STREET, \. ¥. 


NEW YORK, January 2\st, 1875. 
THE FOLLOWING STATEMENT UF THE AFFAIRS 
of the Company on the 31st December, 1874, is published 
in conformity with the provisions of its Charter: 
Outstanding premiums Decemter 3st, 1573.. $246.9 0 93 
Premiums received from January t:t to De- 
Comber 31-t, 1B7becce-cecreccrceesserceses 1,378,826 06 





Total Premiums., ecceccessoeSl,(2 5776 99 


Amount of premiums earned from January =< 
Ist to December 3ist, 1874........ .- ooo. $1,401,089 20 
Less return premiums........ . 7,143 27 


Net earned premiums..... 

Paid during the same period : Losses, Co 
a Expenses and Re-Insurance, less 
SALVE GES. ee rceecsrecesscerocessesecsess 





1.065, 183 | aa 


923,07, Oa 
Paid cash dividend to stockholdere, 
August lst.... ccc... recccecee $20,000 Ov 


Paid cash rebat: ment to dealers..... $155,753 29 
Thy: mene has me following Assets 
Cash in banks and with ba pe $32,737 49 
United” States, State, Bank 
other Stocks.... seee seceees 406,7°0 
Interest ‘ive on Investmects . see ar ry 
mm Notes and Premiums in 
course of collection... . ....+++-+ 463,839 89 
Re-insurance and salvages due, and 
scrip of other companies........ 38,242 00 


$997,662 62 
A Semi-Annual Dividena of FIVE (5) PER CENT. wil) 
be 


paid to the stockholders, or their | representatives 
on and after MONDAY, January 25th, 1875. 


TRUSTEES? 
FRANCI8 HATHAWAY 
AARON L, RBID, 





JAM&S }REZLAND, 

SAMUEL WILLETS, 

ROBERT L. TAYLOR, 
LIAM T. FROST, 


WILLIAM WATT, HENRY EYRE, 
JAS. D. FISH, JOSEPH SLA@G. 
ELLWOOD WALTER, EDWARD MERRITT, 

. COLDEN MURRAY, DA T. WILLETS, 
SAMUEL L. HAM, . E 
BRYCE GRAY 


JOSEPH WILLETS, AMES DOUGLAS, 
WILLIAM e scorr. 


ELLWOOD WALTER, President: 
AKCH, G. ee ns Jr. 


ALANSON wy, 5 HEGEM A 
onu ice-P resident 
Cc, J. DFSPARD, umm 


STEEL PENS. 


























MANUFACTORY OF THE 


SPENCERIAN PENS: 
BIRMINGHAM, England, 





SWAN QUILL Action! 
SPENCERIAN 


|STEEL PENS. | 


These Pens are comprised in 15 numbers ; of the Num- 
bee ONx Pen alone, we sold more than 


5,000,000 
in 1873. 


and the sale is continually increasing 

They are of superior English make, and are justly cle. 
orated for their elasticity, duratility and evenness ot 
voint. For sale by the trade generally. 

GH To accommodate those who may wish to try these 
Pens, we will send a Sample Card, containing all of the 1 
numbers, by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 


IVISUN, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 


138 and 140 Grand Street. N. Y., 


NOW READY! 


The TENTH EDITION, 
PRICE, - - 50 cents. post free, 


of ENO’S Treatise on the 


STOMACH AND WTS TRIALS, 


Revised American Edition, 
by CASSIUS COOPER, 
Professor of Anatomy. 




















Published by the WILMER & ROGERS’ NEWS COM- 
PANY, 31 Beekman Street, NEW YORK. 











